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tant to a lovely, winning smile. 





EACHERS and principals realize that 
Tithe future habits of today’s young- 
sters are moulded right in the primary 
grades of our schools. And in many 
schools all over the country, in regular 
classroom drills, young Americans are 
being taught the importance of gum 
massage to sound teeth and healthy gums. 

Gum massage is a simple lesson, eas- 
ily explained. Today’s soft foods rob 
our gums of exercise, deny them the 
natural stimulation they need for 
healthy firmness. They tend to become 
weak and tender—and often they flash 
that warning signal, a tinge of “pink” 
on your tooth brush. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « 


“Sounder teeth 
and firmer gums mean 
better classroom work 
and attendance 
— that’s why we stress 
gum massage” 





Parents often learn about gum massage Some day she’ll thank her 
from their children. They learn, too, that 
firm gums and sparkling teeth are impor- 


Today’s creamy foods, as 
this young man knows, de- 
prive the gums of hard 
work and exercise they 


need for health. 








teacher for starting her on 
the road to sound, healthy 
teeth and strong, firm gums. 


a 


Modern gums, because of modern 
foods, need extra care—the stimulating 
help of massage. Its technique, as 
taught in many schools, is simple. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of 
the jaw to represent the tooth brush 
and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. And, as teachers ex- 








Right in the classroom the men and women of 
tomorrow are learning how to help protect their 
sparkling smile for the years to come—they are 
being taught that care of the gums is as important 
as care of the teeth, 


Modern Teachers Urge Classroom 
Drills in Gum Massage As An 
Aid Towards Sounder Teeth and 
Healthier Gums. 





plain, circulation is quickened in the 
gums—lazy gums respond to this exer- 
cise with a new, healthier firmness. 

As an aid in gum massage, many 
dentists will tell you that Ipana Tooth 
Paste is particularly helpful. They rec- 
ommend Ipana because it is especially 
designed not only to keep teeth spar- 
klingly bright but, with massage, to 
help keep gums firmer, healthier. 

Try Ipana yourself. Each time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. You'll discover 
a bright, new lustre to your teeth—your 
gums will feel better, look better—your 
smile will be winning, attractive. 


Established 1887 
















Chewing Gum helps keep 














Enjoyed daily, chewing gu motes mouth health and is 
good for your teeth. Dentists recommend this when they say 
the chewing exercise supplies a much needed, beneficial exer- 
cise. It stimulates the flow of saliva which keeps your mouth 
healthfully moist, cleanses your teeth and leaves a cool, clean 
taste. Four factors to help you have Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Clean Teeth (3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, a time and place for chewing 
gum. Adopt the chewing gum exercise for mouth health. 








University Research Basis of our Statements. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 











CONSUMER GOODS 


How to Know and Use Them 


By Epwarp Retcu and Carton JOHN SIEGLER 
Newtown High School, New York 


A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE suited to the needs of both vocational and non- 
vocational students and based on the important fact that everyone must know about the 
goods to be consumed in order to sell them successfully or to use them intelligently. It 











e 
‘ has, therefore, been planned to meet the demands of both business courses and consumer 
bd courses. 
: ° FOR BUSINESS COURSES—Consumer Goods offers a basic course in selling and mer- 
: chandising. It provides the knowledge of goods that a salesman must have in order 
y to be able to sell successfully. 
Ot 
> FOR CONSUMER COU RSES—Consumer Goods furnishes the kind of business training 
Further needed by everyone, since everyone is a buyer and user of goods. 
. Information 
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Giving the Taxpayer His Money's Worth 
N THE FALL OF 1935 educa- port revealed that there was no 


] tional leaders of the state agreed 
upon an eight-point program 
which they deemed necessary if the 
public schools of Tennessee were to 
assume their rightful place among 
those of other states. Complete 
realization of the program would 
have necessitated an increase of ap- 
proximately $10,500,000 in the state’s 
annual appropriations to its public 
schools. The seventieth general as- 
sembly enacted measures which in- 
creased these appropriations $4,500,- 
000, approximately $1,000,000 of 
which was later impounded because 
of inadequate revenues. It thus ap- 
pears that the state’s appropriations 
for its public schools during the cur- 
rent year will be at least $3,500,000 
greater than last year. 

Although a considerable difference 
exists between this sum and that 
which would have been necessary for 
complete realization of the program, 
the increase is little short of phe- 
nomenal when considered in the 
light of the state’s enormous in- 
debtedness, the persistence of the de- 
pression in some quarters, the con- 
ventional aversion of taxpayers to 
increased taxes, and the numerous 
demands which were being made by 
various other departments and causes 
for increased appropriations. 

A new bulletin of the state depart- 
ment of education, “Looking Ahead 
with Tennessee’s Schools,” which is 
just off the press, contains a most 
significant challenge: “There is an 
obligation on the part of every teach- 
er to guarantee that the increased 
state expenditures for public schools 
result in better educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of Tennes- 
see. When the teachers of this state 
have fulfilled this obligation, and not 
until then, they will have justified the 
present expenditures for educational 


J. M. SMITH 


Commissioner of Education 
aS = = dies 
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purposes.” This statement simply 
means that if we do not improve in- 
struction in our schools, we shall be 
unable to justify our increased ap- 
propriations to the taxpayers who 
“foot the bill.” The first and most 
important step in our campaign for 
still greater school appropriations 
must lie in the immediate improve- 
ment of instruction. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs the writer will en- 
deavor to describe what has been 
done during the past two years in 
this regard and to suggest a program 
for the future. 


Need for Improvement of Instruction 
as Revealed by the Educational 
Commission 

Tennessee’s intensive program for 
the improvement of instruction really 
had its inception in the findings of 
the Tennessee Educational Commis- 
sion, which were published in 1933. 
Volume I of the Commission’s Re- 








course of study worthy of the name 
in the state; that little effort had 
been made in various localities to 
adapt the school programs to the 
needs of the individual and society ; 
that the high school curriculum was 
highly academic, rather than prac- 
tical in nature; that 87.5 per cent 
of the time of high schools was de- 
voted to the study of only five 
studies ; that in both elementary and 
high schools textbooks were the 
chief, and often the only, source of 
material; and that Tennessee ranked 
forty-fifth in literacy of native white 
population. 

Of the five grades tested by the 
Tennessee Educational Commission, 
the fifth grade was found to be two 
months below the normal of the 
United States; the sixth grade, five 
months below ; the seventh grade, six 
months below; and the eighth grade, 
four months below. On the basis of 
fifty-five points of measurement, 
Tennessee’s one-teacher elementary 
schools were up to standard on only 
two points; the two-teacher schools, 
on seven points; and the three-or- 
more-teacher schools, on twenty-six 
points. High school seniors ranked 
up to normal only in mathematics ; 
they were equalled or surpassed by 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent in 
English, 74.5 per cent in science, and 
70.1 per cent in social science. 

These conditions certainly justified 
the inauguration of any intensive 
program for the improvement of in- 
struction in Tennessee. 


What Has Been Done? 


The first effort to get the program 
under way was made in the summer 
of 1934 by a group of selected teach- 
ers, under the direction of Mr. 
Charlie Gilmore, research director of 
the state department of education, 
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which assembled in the Peabody 
Curriculum Laboratory. Due to the 
fact that Mr. Gilmore and other 
members of the group were forced 
to divide their time between the 
laboratory and the work of the Ten- 
nessee Educational Commission, few 
tangible results were secured, but 
the “seeds were sown on fertile soil.” 
In December, 1935, Mr. Frank Bass 
was appointed director of the pro- 
gram for the improvement of in- 
struction. The following summer he 
called together another group of suc- 
cessful teachers in the Peabody 
Laboratory, and by the end of the 
term two highly significant bulletins 
had emerged. The first, “The Study 
Bulletin,” was designed for use by 
local groups of teachers who might 
organize for the study and discussion 
of curriculum problems. It con- 
tained pertinent information relating 
to the social, economic, and educa- 
tional status of Tennessee, as well 
as a comprehensive discussion of 
various factors involved in curric- 
ulum revision. This bulletin was 
used in sixty-three of the ninety-five 
counties, and it has been reliably esti- 
mated that it reached approximately 
six thousand teachers through study 
groups. 

The next bulletin, “A Guide to 
Elementary Teachers in the Use of 
Adopted Textbooks,” was published 
for the sole purpose of giving ele- 
mentary teachers of the state definite 
suggestions concerning means of 
using more effectively the textbooks 
adopted in 1936. Copies of this 
bulletin were placed in the hands of 
all elementary teachers in the state. 

The third bulletin, “Looking 
Ahead with Tennessee’s Schools,” 
resulted from the work of a similar 
group of teachers in the Peabody 
Laboratory last summer. It is made 
up principally of numerous units of 
work which have been carried on suc- 
cessfully in various sections of the 
state. It seems plausible to predict 
that its usefulness to teachers will 
equal or excel that of its two prede- 
cessors., 





TEACHERS 


Male and female, with car, to travel and contact 
schools, colleges, clubs, and civic organizations 
Agents earning $3,000.00 to $4,000.00 annually. 
Those who buy make no investment, yet realize a 





profit. 


WAYNE P. SEWELL Atlanta, Georgia 


Trends as Shown by Current Literature 

The space limits of this article will 
not permit an elaborate discussion of 
the philosophy underlying Tennes- 
see’s program for the improvement 
of instructiqn. Suffice it to ‘say that 
Tennessee’s program, in general, fol- 
lows the trends of thought regarding 
curriculum revision which may be 
found in current literature. Some 
of these curriculum trends, as sum- 
marized by the National Education 
Association in a recent study, are as 
follows: 


FROM: TO: 

Each Minute of the Freedom of Teacher 
Day Scheduled and Pupil to Work 
and Plan Together 

Establishing Atti- 
tudes 

Teacher Domination Child Participation 
of Recitations in Activities 

Reading as Just a Purposeful Reading 
Skill for Information 

One Standardized A Large Assortment 


Teaching Facts 


Text in Reading of Books 
Scheduled Reading Leisure Reading and 
Periods Story Hour for 


Enjoyment 


Reading Method and Charts and Books 


Charts Prepared Composed by Chil- 
for Use with One dren Themselves 
Primer 


Dictated, Prescribed Self-Planning and 
and Controlled  Self-Diréction 
Learning 

Unchallenging Busy Developing Capaci- 
Work ties for Intelligent 

Social Participa- 
tion in Progressive 
Reconstruction of 
Child’s Own Ex- 
perience 

Use of Competitive Stimulation of Con- 
Drives structive Effort 

Imposed Discipline Growth in Responsi- 

bility 

Establishing a Mode 
of Living That 
Maintains Sound 
Health as Its End 

Safety Talks and Encouraging a Mode 
Instruction of Daily Conduct- 

ing Oneself Where- 
ever Danger Ex- 
ists 

Standardization of Elementary Schools 
Although the standardization of 

rural elementary schools has not 

been considered a definite part of 

Tennessee’s program for improving 

instruction, the ultimate objective of 

the two are identical. 

The Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission Report contains this signifi- 
cant statement: “Within the past 
fifteen years attention has been given 
to the standardization of high schools 
in the various states, while very little 
consistent effort has been exerted to 
develop state standards for elemen- 
tary schools. It is imperative that 
standards be formulated for elemen- 


Health Instruction 


tary schools in Tennessee if they are 
to keep pace with high school de- 
velopment. The state board of edu- 
cation ... should formulate necessary 
standards for elementary schools and 
see that these standards are ob- 
served.” 

In accordance with the provisions 
of Chapter 115 of the Public Acts 
of 1925 the state board of educa- 
tion, on August 20, 1937, set up 
minimum requirements for the ap- 
proval of rural elementary schools. 
The rules and regulations of the 
board prescribed the minimum re- 
quirements which schools must meet 
before they are entitled to issue state 
eighth-grade certificates to pupils 
satisfactorily completing the ele- 
mentary school course. The regula- 
tions were designed to bring about 
the following ultimate objectives: 

(a) Attractive school homes for 
children. 

(b) Adequate equipment and in- 
structional supplies for teach- 
ers and children. 

(c) An instructional program that 
will meet the needs of the 
children. 

In compliance with the regulations 
of the state board of education, re- 
quirements also have been formu- 
lated for the classification of ap- 
proved elementary schools into 
Classes “A,” “B,” “C.” ‘Classifica- 
tion of approved rural elementary 
schools is optional with local school 
authorities. 

The wholehearted cooperation of 
school people and friends of public 
education in the standardization pro- 
eram is already bringing about a 
transformation in school environ- 
ment and a decided improvement in 
teaching procedures in the elementary 
schools of the state, and the work 
has hardly begun. The extension of 
supervision, organization of study 
groups, and publication and distri- 
bution of instructional materials in 
years to come will inevitably result 
in still better schools for the chil- 
dren of Tennessee. 


S 
Worth the Cost 
Shjold—“Has your son’s college educa- 
tion been of any value?” 
Bjorn—“Oh, yes; it cured his mother of 


bragging about him.”—Grit. 


Football Coach—“What experience have 


you had?” 

Frceshman—“‘Well, las€ summer I was 
hit by two autos and a truck.” — The 
Wheel. 
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Smith Elected F.E.A. President 


War Memorial Building; the date, 

January 14; the occasion, the an- 
nual meeting of T. E. A.’s Representative 
Assembly. President Rankin has announced 
that nominations for his successor are in 
order. Dean Halbert Harvill, State Ameri- 
can Legion Commander, in brief but ef- 
fective manner, nominates Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute’s president. An apparent- 
ly bashful, and maybe sleepy, — of 
pedagogues suddenly comes to life as dele- 
gates from every section of the auditorium 
clamor for an opportunity to second the 
nomination. A call for other nominations 
brings no response, and the following day 
Q. M. Smith, by unanimous vote, is elected 
president of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. Thus, through their elected dele- 
gates, T. E. A.’s members express their 
confidence in a great_man, and 16,517 
TEACHERS CAN’T BE WRONG! 

So prominent has President Smith been 
in Tennessee’s educational affairs during the 
past twenty years that most teachers in the 
state are familiar with his life and works. 
It is for those who in coming generations 
will hungrily devour these pages (?) that 
the following biographical sketch is sub- 
mitted. 

Q. M. Smith knows the difference between 
a singletree and clevis, because he was born 
and reared on a Buffalo River bottom farm 
in Humphreys County. Much of his pres- 
ent philosophy of life was given birth in the 
woods, down the “corn middles,” and on 
the riverbanks of his boyhood haunts. He 
secured his elementary education in a one- 
teacher school of Humphreys County, and 
later obtained high school training in now 
extinct Ruskin College in Dickson County. 
After attending the Middle Tennessee 
Normal School at Murfreesboro, he entered 
Peabody College, where he obtained the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees, and completed a 


[: SCENE is the auditorium of the 





Q. M. SmirH 
President Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


major portion of the work required for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

His first teaching experience was received 
as principal and ee ty of a one-teacher 
school in his native county. From 1916 to 
1920 he served as principal of Cleveland’s 
Bradley County Hich School, and since 
1920 he has, with remarkable success, di- 
rected the destinies of Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute. That T. P. L, under his 
leadership, has effectively served the cause 
of public education in its section is evidenced 
by the fact that nine county superintendents 


of Middle Tennessee hold degrees from 
President Smith’s institution. 

Not only in the field of education has 
Mr. Smith achieved distinction. Immedi- 
ately after the United States entered the 
World War he enlisted in the navy, and 
was soon promoted to the rank of ensign. 
He now holds the rank of captain in the 
323rd Infantry. Quite consoling it is to 
know that the army is on our side! Con- 
soling also is the fact that President Smith 
can protect us from legal entanglements, as 
he is a licensed member of Tennessee’s bar. 

Mr. Smith assumes the presidency with a 
rich background of experience in the state 
teachers’ association. He was president of 
the organization in 1919, pe played a 
prominent part in its reorganization follow- 
ing a period of inactivity during the World 
War. For the next fifteen years he served 
effectively as a member of the so-called 
“school lobby” which led the fight for enact- 
ment of progressive school laws during the 
period, and from 1935 to 1937 he was chair- 
man of T. E. A.’s legislative committee 
which prepared the now famous Public 
School Acts of 1937. 

Less than a year ago Mr. Smith’s fellow 
college presidents paid him the highest 
honor at their disposal when they elected 
him president of their Tennessee College 
Association. He also holds membership in 
two of the nation’s foremost honorary edu- 
cational fraternities, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

alities especially outstanding in Presi- 
dent Smith are poise, dignity, diplomacy, 
understanding of human nature, sense of 
humor, courage, sincerity, energy, and 
common sense. As proof conclusive of his 
strength of character we submit the follow- 
ing: His numerous “hooks” and “slices” 
on the golf course are unaccompanied by 


outbursts of profanity. 
Tue Eprtor. 








state’s annals of education. 


schools. 


sembly and financed only in part. T. 
objective. 


the services where the need is 


service. 


complishment of an adequately suppo 
n assuming the duties of the off 





The eight-point —— for the rs 


The next step has been approved by the representative assembly. 
eatest and to simplify the administration of the act. 


The advances toward the full accomplishment of the program are being made step by step in order to keep pace with the de- 
velopment of the plans for the growth of other state _— and the available revenue for education and other state activities. 
It is easier to check results by so doing and to see that service rendered is value received for every dollar invested in educational 


This attitude will win the approval of 


ice to which your representatives have elected me, 


you have bestowed upon me and keenly conscious of the obligations of the year ahead of us. 
Through this organization the issues of a better life for the children of the state are 
composed largely of teachers, its mission is to serve childhood from the kindergarten through college. The issues must 
ty its response to our entreaties, through favorable legislation, the state has placed the stewards 

in our keeping. Our faithfulness to that responsibility and our worthiness of that confidence in sufficient measure to Justify its 
continuance and enrichment can best be shown by improving the service to those in our charge through better teaching and greater 


loyalty and devotion to the job we have to do. 


To the Members of the Tennessee Education Association 


Under the able leadership of those whom you have chosen during the past several years to guide its destinies, the Tennessee 
Education Association has achieved unity of organization, unity of purpose, and unity of program never before surpassed in the 


This association’s organization, purposes, and objectives are based upon the needs of the children, the school community, and 
upon the hope and ambition of those directly concerned with the processes of education and the results to be expected from better 


It is a state-wide unit having 16,116 members, a representative assembly of more than five hundred delegates, an administrative 
council of eleven members, and an executive secretary to administer its affairs. 
tion of public school officers now constitute integral parts of the structure and are watc 


of its policies and in the execution of its plans. 
It has won the respect of all other organizations, civil, industrial, and political, and of the individual leaders in all the im- 


portant activities in the state because of its unified structure, its singleness of _— and its continuity and perseverance. 
rovement of educational opportunity in / 
e way was prepared for the full realization of the program when conditions will permit. 


We are grateful for the cooperation of all agencies which joined in this great effort. We have arrived about halfway toward our 


and efficiently administered school system. 


ur regional associations and the assecia- 
ul, solicitous, and active in the formation 


The foi 

Mf 
ennessee has been enacted 
It provides for an additional appropriation to strengthen 
sound-thinking leaders in state government and will result eventually in the full ac- 


I feel deeply appreciative of the high honor 
ing weighed. Although its membership is 


the general as- 


be met. 
8 of a more bountiful legacy 


Q. M. Smit, President. 
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Page Six THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
a 
The Value of Demonstration 
HE GROUP MEETING, GRETCHEN HYDER lraw a little tree, draw a big tree, 


where teachers come to spend 

the day in a designated school, 
to observe classroom work, and have 
a round-table discussion to talk over 
the things they have seen, is one of 
the most effective means of training 
teachers in service. The types of 
schools to be the center or demon- 
stration school and the number of 
meetings depend on local conditions. 
In some cases it is well to divide a 
county into zones, designating a 
school in each zone as the demonstra- 
tion center. In other cases it is 
well to group by types of schools; 
as one-teacher schools, two- and 
three-teacher schools, and _ larger 
schools. In city systems it is well to 
have grade meetings ; as primary, in- 
termediate, junior high. 

The following report of a demon- 
stration day at the Valley Forge 
School, Carter County, Tennessee, 
shows the value of these meetings. 


I. Selection of School 

The county supervisor selected this 
school because it was centrally lo- 
cated and showed great possibilities. 
Many features advocated in the 
county-wide program had already 
been introduced in the daily work of 
this school. 


Il. Preparation 

The supervisor, with the aid of the 
Valley Forge teachers, planned the 
demonstration work in such a way 
that each teacher taught the subject 
he or she was most capable of teach- 
ing, and, at the same time, included 
in the program varied activities and 
subjects. Each was well 
planned by teachers and the super- 
visor in order that teachers might see 
good teaching practices. 


lesson 


Ill. The Program 

At ten o’clock all visiting teachers 
met in the assembly and heard a 
Christmas program conducted by the 
children. <A child read the Christ- 
mas story from the Bible, the glee 
club sang carols, and the rhythm and 
horn bands rendered Christmas se- 
lections. The teachers were then 
given an opportunity to choose classes 
they wished to observe from the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Eighth Grade—History Through Local 


Materials. 
Seventh Grade—Reporting on Stories 


Supervisor of Carter County 
ELIZABETH BLACK 


Regional Supervisor 


Sixth Grade—Geography 

Fifth Grade—Music. 

Fourth Grade—Sharing Reading 

Third Grade—Remedial Reading 

Second Grade—Language. 

First Grade—Number Work 

First Grade—Beginners—Checking Read- 
ing. 

12:00 Lunch, Served by 

1:00 Conference. 

A guide sheet for observation was 
distributed, and teachers were asked 
to note the following: What evi- 
dences of good teaching did you ob- 
serve: (1) Evidences of teacher 
preparation, (2) Care of individual 
differences, (3) Pupil participation, 
(4) Teacher participation. (5) Use 
of materials, (6) Evidences of stim- 
ulating thinking, (7) Worth-while 
activities, (8) Classroom environ- 
ment, (9) Evidences of pupils’ learn- 
ing. What have you seen done to- 
day that any teacher can do? 


IV. Classroom Work 

The following brief accounts show 
the type of work attempted in each 
room : 

(A). BEGINNERS — 
SEATWORK, A GROUP, 
First, the teacher gave instructions 

to the B Group at their seats in 

making Christmas ornaments and 
trimmings to decorate a tree on the 
reading table. 

The A Group assembled in the 
front in a semicircle near the black- 
board to read a story. 

Approach. — Found a Christmas 
story in the table of contents (The 
Little Christmas Tree). Discussed 
in general Christmas trees. New 
words in the story were placed on 
the blackboard. Sentences using the 
new words were written on the 
board. Blackboard words: Christ- 
mas, Trees, Snow, Please, Jumped, 
Stop, Cold. Sentences: (1) The 
snow is cold. (2) Christmas Day 
will be cold. (3) It will be very cold 
(4) Will you be cold? 

Then they read the story. The 
teacher used the Elson Manual as a 
guide in preparing this lesson. -\fter 
the reading of the story silently, di- 
rections were put on the blackboard 
to check the comprehension of part 
of the story. Check: Draw a hill, 


P.-T.A 


READING AND 


3 GROUP 


lraw a very big tree. Attractive re- 
sults were obtained with black con- 
struction paper and blackboard chalk. 
B). NuMBER WorkK—First GRADE 
—MatcHiInc NuMBERS—HoME- 
MADE MATERIAL 
children were given cards 
vith numbers 1 to 15 written on 
them respectively. They matched 
the number on the card with grains 
They enjoyed it, and the 
student in numbers could 


The 


»f corn. 
weakest 
do it. 

Pupils were also given sheets of 
paper with numbers one to 100 and 
many placed blank. They supplied 
the missing numbers. A paper was 
removed which had covered the fol- 
lowing instructions on the black- 
board : Draw twelve balls on the tree, 
color two balls blue, color three balls 
vellow, color four balls red, color 
two balls orange, color one ball pur- 
ole, color the tree green. All were 
very accurately drawn and art work 
was good freehand drawing. 

(C). LanGuaGE—SECOND GRADE 

1. The teacher gave the children 
the Christmas stories they had writ- 
ten the day before. They had se- 
lected pictures about Christmas from 
magazines and had written stories 
suggested by pictures. On margin of 
paper the teacher had checked errors 
by using different symbols for dif- 
ferent errors. The most common 
tnistakes had been noted and placed 
on the board; as gril—girl, hppy— 
happy, prtty—pretty, gren—green, as 


—had. Is used in wrong sentence 
are). A used in wrong sentence 
an). The toys is on the Christmas 
tree. Santa Claus is a old man. 


Attention was called to these com- 
non errors, and correct forms were 
given. Children corrected their own 
vork, using these symbols as a guide 
with teacher’s help when necessary. 
\fter this correction, different stu- 
dents read stories. Two were writ- 
ten on blackboard and corrected with 
the help of other students. All chil- 
dren placed their stories on bulletin 
board. 

2. Ten Christmas words suitable 
for grade level were chosen by the 
teacher. Each child selected the 
word that suggested more meaning 
to him, and used it in a sentence. 
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Each child drew a picture about 
the subject of his sentence and used 
crayon to color the drawing the color 
he thought it should be from its 
meaning and use. 

Children read these sentences in 
class and placed them on the bulletin 
board. Then different children 
checked different mistakes, while 
each child then came forward and 
corrected his own mistakes, 

Illustration: The Christmas Star. 
The people are going to see the baby 
Jesus. The shepherd is watching 
them. The sheep are eating grass. 
The Christmas star is pretty. 

The Christmas Tree. It is Christ- 
mas. The children are happy. Santa 
Claus will bring them toys. The 
Christmas tree is pretty. 


(D). REMEDIAL Work (SHOWING 
How to Keep Two Groups 
WorKING AT SAME TIME)— 
THIRD GRADE—SILENT 
READING 

Read-o was played the first thirty 
minutes of the period. All checking 


Mother and aunts of teacher demonstrating 


was done by the children in connec- 
tion with Read-o. 

In group two silent reading was 
taught, and a checking test was given 
at the close of the period. While 
this was being done, group one did 
seatwork composed of thought ques- 
tions combined with language. 


FourtTH GRADE 

Sharing Reading.—Reading out of 
many books, children reading on own 
level, seasonal material — used six 
different sets of books. Beacon 
Third Reader and Lewis and Row- 
land Third Reader. These were used 
by the slow readers. Walter-Park- 
man Study Readers Fourth Year, 
Bolenius Fourth Reader, The Win- 
ston Fourth Reader. 

First the teacher selected and 
checked in each book stories suitable 
for Christmas. Each child selected 
from these the story he wanted to 
read and read it silently. A list of 
questions was prepared on each story. 
Each group selected and answered 
the questions and talked about the 


carding, spinning, 


different stories. Each child selected 
a paragraph he liked from his story 
and read this orally. 


(E). Music Crass spy FirtH GRADE 
CLASS 

1. Familiar Song—From Upper Grade. 
Book, Silver Burdett & Company. “Good 
King Wenceslas.” 

2. Board Work and Rules on “How to 
find key of songs in different keys.” 

3. Reading Song—“Shoe or Stocking” 
(Holland). 

4. Rote Song—New Material—‘“Christ- 
mas Eye.” 

5. Story by Teacher—“How a Palace 
Was Raised by Two-Part Music.” 

6. Song—Round—‘“Lovely Evening.” All 
sang together first then divided into parts. 

7. Two-Part Song—“‘A Pledge.” 

8. Music Appreciation. Used Victrola— 
Victor Record, “Ash Grove” (Welsh Folk 
Song). Form Study Record. Children 
marked a-a-b-a different parts of music— 
moved hands to different parts when 
changed. Students talked about what a 
folk song was. 

9. Report from Student on “Edward 
MacDowell,” American Composer. Used 
his picture and poster on his different 
works studied. Victor Record, “To a Wild 
Rose.” “A Deserted Farm” compared the 
records and told stories of why he wrote 
the records. Children expressed them- 
selves on what they heard in the records. 
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(F). SrxtH GrapE—GEOGRAPHY 

Review on continent of Australia. 
(1) Material was made or collected 
during other lessons. (2) Maps 
were drawn and placed on bulletin 
board for a contest on locations of 


principal cities, rivers, harbors, 
oceans, and states. (3) National 
Geographic magazines on display 


with pictures on Australia. (4) 
Paper dolls representing countries of 
the old world were cut out by the 
children. (5) Current events lead- 
ing up to Great Britain and the part 
she would take if United States were 
to enter war with Japan. (6) Six 
empire questions were discussed by 
the class on Dominions of Great 
Britain. 
(G). SEVENTH GRADE—READING 
Different types of reports on out- 
side reading were demonstrated. (1) 
Posters made on the books that were 
read. (2) Dramatization of the 
story, “The Birth of Christ.” (3) 
The puppet show, “The Makers of 
the Flag.” (4) Two peep shows, one 
ion the book, “The Man of the 
Forest,” and one on “Treasure 
Island.” (5) Each child had a cur- 
rent event dealing with one of two 
different classes of news, govern- 
ment and sports. (6) The story of 
Evangeline was told, and a colonial 
village shown that had been made to 
illustrate the story. 
(H). Unit 1n Process 1nN EIGHTH 
GRADE 
Early history of Valley Forge and 
its relation to Carter County and 
state. This unit was an outgrowth of 
study of Tennessee history (pio- 
neers) and civics (the community). 
In a study of this kind there are 
many aims, some quite definite and 
others rather general. Probably the 
most outstanding aims are: 
1. To know the local history of the com- 
munity. 
(a) How the community received its 
name. 
(b) The first settler. 
(c) The first church. 
(d) The first school. 
(e) The outstanding historical event in 
connection with the community. 
(f) A study of the life of the early 
settlers and a deeper appreciation 
of their achievements. 
(zg) A study of the inhabitants before 
the white man came. 


2. To preserve the local history for fu- 
ture students. 
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3. To learn to use material other than the 
textbook. 

Activities and procedure: Class 
elected a president. A list of things 
was made that they wanted to know. 
They decided to work in groups. 
Class members volunteered for some 
phase of the study. 

1. Various activities. 

(a) Studying of log cabin and making 

one. 

(b) Studying of flatboat and making 

one. 

(c) Studying of geography of com- 

munity and enlarging a map. 


(d) Studying of “Old Forge” and 
searching for articles made in forge. 
(e) Making booklets on various parts 


of the work. 

(f) Interviewing oldest citizens for in- 

formation. 

2. Writing a history of the community. 

3. Collecting and exhibiting articles in an 
historical museum. The following were 
brought in by children, patrons, other 
teachers: Powder horn and pouch— 
used by Tiger Whitehead. Sword used 
in Revolutionary War. Iron nail— 
square—made in old forge. Andiron— 
made in old forge. Indian relics—axes, 
tomahawks, pestle, war club, arrow- 
heads, pipe (clay) (some arrowheads 
found on school ground). Iron mortar 
and pestle—over 150 years old. Pair of 
homemade shoes. Book written by Dan 
Ellis, pilot. A spinning wheel. Flax 
on tow. A pair of carders. Indian 
baskets. Indian bow and_= arrows 
(Cherokee Indian Reservation). Old 
iron hoe. Two coverlets (wool and 
cotton — hand-woven). One coverlet 
(cotton — hand-woven — fringe). Pieces 
of hand-woven material (half linen, half 
cotton). Gun owned by Dan Ellis, 
Union pilot (Civil War). Bible, print- 
ed in London, 1698, in Carter County 
before Revolutionary War. Steelyards 
for weighing. Iron clinker from old 
forge. Iron ore from mountain near 
by. 

Children’s materials (made) : Flat- 
boat, pioneer cabin, gunpowder, 
booklets—biographies of pioneers of 
the community, Indians, places, 
games, 

Correlation: This study showed 
correlation with: 

1. Language: (a) writing of information. 
(b) Reporting. 

2. Reading: (a) Reading old histories. 
(b) Telling legendary stories. 

3. Geography: (a) Drawing maps. (b) 
Locating first settler, school, forge, mill, 
church. 

4. History: (a) Study of early history of 
community. (b) Reading supplementary 
histories. 

5. Civics: (a) Early life of citizens. (b) 
Comparison with life today. 

6. Fine Arts: (a) Studying pictures. (b) 
Making booklets. 

On this particular day the class 
chairman took charge and called 
upon thirteen students to report on 
findings concerning life of early 
pioneers. Several children referred 
to their great grandfathers and 


grandfathers. 


y 


A demonstration was given by the 
mothers and aunts on the teaching 
of carding, spinning, and weaving. 

At the close of the period a com- 
pletion test was given to check on in- 
formation gathered. The last ques- 
tion was: Name the thing that inter- 
ested you most today. The spinning 
received the greatest number of 
votes, while two of the best reports 
were mentioned, as well as _ the 
visitors. 

V. Evaluation 


Before opening the round-table 
discussion, the visiting teachers and 
also teachers of Valley Forge School 
were asked to write what the obser- 
vation day had meant to them. The 
following excerpts show that good 
teaching practices were noted and 
that the coming together was not 
only educational but also inspira- 


tional : 

Today served as an awakening day. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we can 
do excellent work with the simple things 
around us. 

The demonstrations have shown the value 
of work other than textbook. 

Use of local history as a part of unit 
work is feasible and desirable. It may be 
used with success and correlated with other 
work. 

I particularly liked the use of the fine 
old lady, Mrs. Simerly, who gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of the pioneer life on 
her spinning wheel. I think a fine ap- 
proach to citizenship is being made when 
we can call upon plain folks like her, the 
real mothers and promoters of community 
life, who are often overlooked in favor of 
such citizens as lawyers, admirable but 
overglorified. 

Every teacher in the Valley Forge 
School agreed that the day had done 
the following things not only for 
them but for the children: 

1. Brought the school and community 
closer together. 

2. Helped teachers and children to over- 
come self-consciousness and to gain in 
poise. 

3. Motivated classroom work. 

4. Better organization and preparation of 
work, 

5. More attention to individual differences. 

Improvement in classroom environment. 

Possibilities in and using commonplace 

things about them. 

Finding out what well-planned, inter- 

esting work takes care of disciplinary 

problems and adds joy to the work of 
both teacher and child. 

Pride and satisfaction in showing work 

that had been accomplished. 

The most valuable evaluation will 

come when the supervisor visits 

classrooms and sees evidences that 
teachers are carrying out ideas and 
procedures that were demonstrated 


at this meeting. 


~ 
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Tennessee's Children Ask for Their Musical Heritage 


HAT IS THE status quo 

of music in most of the 

schools in the towns, 
cities, and rural communities of the 
state? A colored minister, who was 
the new pastor in a humble church, 
used the term “status quo” in his 
first sermon. The people did not 
understand his words. A committee 
waited on him and asked his mean- 
ing. He explained to the committee 
that “status quo” was Cesar’s terms 
for “de mess we’s in.” In spite of 
all our rich musical heritage in Ten- 
nessee, I wonder if the “status quo” 
of music is not about as the colored 
minister would explain it. 

A few years ago, when the state 
survey was made, the music findings 
were not at all pleasant. For in- 
stance, we found in many cases that 
piano teachers were allowed to teach 
in rooms of the school and to use the 
school piano for their private pupils 
in order to get the piano teacher to 
play for chapel, public performances, 
and commencement. The above set- 
up is not even a remote cousin to a 
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Supervisor of Music 
Knoxville 
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course, there should be a place in 
every school program where the 
private piano teacher, the private 
vocal teacher, and other private 
teachers can teach their work in co- 
operation with the school adminis- 
trator and all concerned. The tal- 
ented pupils or any other pupils in 
any line of music who want private 
teaching should be guided to the 
private teacher. The public school 
music teacher, the principal, the 
superintendent, and all should help 
find the talented pupils who need to 
go to the private studios. The pri- 
vate teacher setup is ministering to 
only a few. Many times these few 
are not the most talented, but the 
ones whose parents are able to pay. 
A music program in every classroom 
is just as important as a program of 
reading, arithmetic, or what not. 
Proper time must be assigned every 
day for a constructive job to be done 
for all the children of all the people. 


Teachers should not be embar- 
rassed by being placed in work for 
which they are not qualified. The 
state department of education should 
require grade teachers to have some 
public school music before they can 
be certified for straight grade work. 
The children should have a teacher 
for music who has had the proper 
training in that field. One teacher in 
a school who has had enough courses 
in public school music to make her 
acquainted with the field can do much 
toward organizing a constructive pro- 
gram, if she can move from room to 
room until the other grade teachers 
can learn a few things to do. Ifa 
combination teacher, who knows both 
piano and public school music and 
can teach group work, can be had, 
all well and good; but, in the inter- 
ests of children, let us not disgust 
them with music by giving them 
teachers in music who are not trained 
for the job. 

Now, the teachers of music in the 
state for the most part are anxious 
to do a good job in music, provided 
they know what to do. Our teacher- 





public school music program. ('f 

















MUSIC IN THE FINE ARTS AREA 


The Music Hour Series 


McConatuy, Miessner, Birce, Bray 


Two Books Making History in the Upper Grammar 
Grades and Junior High School 


MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
McConatuy, BEATTIE, MORGAN 


Administrators welcome this book for its unique unit organization 
which integrates music with the social program of the modern 
Music teachers welcome the variety in the voice ar- 
rangements which lend flexibility in the use of the book to meet 
the vocal needs of the early adolescent years, with emphasis on the 
unchanged and changing voice. Illustrated in color and black and 


school. 


white. 256 pages. 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 
McConatny, Beattie, Morcan 
Continuing the unit organization and drawing further on untapped 

















resources of distinctive folk music, this book provides 170 songs pt if ae 


and choruses, with emphasis on the changing and recently changed 
voice. Illustrated in color and black and white. 272 pages. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Absorbing reading— 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 


Approved by the State of Tennessee 
Over a hundred literary “journeys” and “adventures” in 


remedial reading units 
development .. . 


Requisition these PROSE AND POETRY books for 
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for Tennessee School Libraries 


over a hundred illustrations . ° 
suggestions for personal 
complete chapters on library usage. 


your library now 
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A Complete Orchestra Course. 24 Pupil 
Complete Conductor’s Score. 


A program of instrumental training 
music and at the same time interests 
with attractive music for developing his skill in playing. 


The Editors: 
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that emphasizes fundamentals of 
the pupil because it provides him 
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training institutions and _ colleges 
must train music teachers who know 
the job and can put it over, if we 
are to make schoolmen recognize 
our work. Many of our music 
teachers come out of the teacher- 
training institutions and _ colleges 
well grounded in subject matter, but 
with no idea of methods, or vice 
Too many do not know any- 
I have 


versa. 
thing about handling pupils. 
teachers interview me from time to 
time who are saturated with a false 
doctrine of what the music class 
should be like ; some have no concep- 
tion at all. They have never taught 
a lesson, but merely looked on in the 
training schools; yet their records 
may state that they have a major in 
school music. Many come and ask 
to teach music because they sang in 
the college “a cappella choir” or 
played for chapel. Others ask for 
work because they have had two or 
three units about public school music. 
Many have never done any practical 
teaching at all. They have never 
done or seen any of the work except 
a poor type of rote singing. I have 
interviewed many teachers who have 
music majors, who do not know the 


least thing about what a real class 
situation is like. Many such teach- 
ers waste eight to twelve minutes of 
a twenty-minute music period trying 
to get pupils’ attenion. They do not 
know music in its relation to child 
development. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions must meet the challenge. 
They must prepare teachers who will 
do the job of teaching music to 
Tennessee children. 

Our children are just as talented 
as those of any other state. I have 
had the privilege of working in other 
states. The lovely soft voices of our 
own children are beautiful indeed, as 
compared with children of any lo- 
cality. I have found the children re- 
sponsive in this state. The parents 
are cooperative, and administrators 
are becoming more helpful in the 
music program. Teachers need to 
be aware of the fact that the music 
job here in Tennessee is not so much 
one of aptitude and talent as it is 
one of attitude of being willing to 
work and of trying to learn the job. 
I know many schools in which there 
is not a book or a Victrola record 
in the school. One set of good books 
and a few good records well chosen 








would give a good start. We ask 
that we have at least a few music 
books peculiar to each grade level. 
There are many classes in Tennessee 
in which there is not even a com- 
munity music book, even though we 
are required by law to teach music. 
[ go visiting in many schools in 
which there is not a sign of music 
equipment. There is enough money 
foolishly spent by most school pupils 
to buy a few books. This is one job 
which music teachers can get done, 
if they are sold on the music game. 
There are many ways to get books. 
Go after them in a victorious spirit. 
Many school systems often say, 
“We cannot afford music.” You try 
it in your school and community and 
you cannot afford to be without it. 
The fact is: a school band, orchestra, 
and chorus under a capable leader is 
an economic asset to any school and 
community, to say nothing of the 
spiritual, the cultural, and the social 
assets. Not many boys and girls 
who learn to play or sing as ama- 
teurs and who are anchored to good 
music ever cost the state money in 
penal institutions. Life is made up 
of choices. We need to choose with 
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reference to life. now in the school- 
room, and, also, for life in vears to 
come. No subject offers more rich- 
ness of intellectual content than 
music, and certainly it is one of the 
best media for the emotional develop- 
ment of the pupil. 

Now, may I summarize by saying 
that we need the cooperation and 
continued support of: 

(A). The state department of 
education in seeing that requirements 
are met and that teachers are able to 
teach that which the state law de- 
mands, one of these subjects being 
MUSIC ; 

(B). The teachers college and 
training schools in seeing that at 
least some of the experience which 
the teacher will meet out in the actual 
music classes of the state be met in 
the laboratory schools, namely, that 
teachers be able to teach music at- 
tractively before they are given credit 
for a major in music; 

(C). The teachers themselves in 
being willing to do a better job for 
the children of our state, and in keep- 
ing themselves alert to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity which they 
may have to sell the program of 
music to school officials and to the 
public ; 

(D). The people responsible for 
choosing our teachers to the end that 
the teacher who teaches in your 
school may have had some training 
for the thing to be done, and may, 
in turn, be given materials with which 
to work; 

(E). The whole group of us who 
are in any way responsible for pub- 
lic education, to see that we quit 
patting ourselves on the back until we 
have a program of music in the state 
in which every child in Tennessee, 
rural, town, and city, has access to 
a teacher of music in the classroom 
the same as to a teacher of any other 
subject, and that children have books 
out of which they can be taught to 
sing and appreciate good music ; and 

(F). The local administrator who 
will see that the above suggestions 
are carried out in his school or 
schools. 

In conclusion, would I dare ask 
that the music program in your 
school be given at least one-third the 
support which is given to athletics. 
Do not minimize your athletic pro- 
gram, but strengthen your music 
program for a well-rounded youth 


A Unit of Work in Interracial Understanding 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 


In May, 1937. I was greatly grati- 
fied to receive a letter from R. B. 
Eleazer, Secretary, Conference on 
Education and Race Relations. It 
read, in part. as follows: 

“After careful consideration of 
reports from schools in all parts of 
the South, I am glad to advise you 
that Central High School, Chatta- 
nooga, has been awarded first prize 
for the best unit of work in interra- 
cial understanding. We trust you 
found the work of sufficient interest 
and value to justify a similar project 
every year.” 

I say this was a pleasant surprise. 
The award of one hundred dollars 
was appreciated. I have been asked 
by numerous teachers to give a short 
recountal of the means used to win 
the award, and this short article is 
written with the hope that many 
teachers — particularly of social 
studies departments—will enter the 
contest and sponsor units of work. 

To do any task effectively, one 
must first of all plan carefully a pro- 
gram and then go about day by day, 
week by week completing those plans. 

The first thing the writer did after 
deciding to participate in the contest 
was to secure from the Southern 
Interracial Commission, 710 Stand- 
ard Building, Atlanta, Georgia, a 
sufficient quantity of booklets on race 
relations for class use in carrying on 
the unit. These booklets were 
“Population Problems” and “Ameri- 
ca’s Tenth Man.” I read _ these 
pamphlets through and mapped out 
a course, with the aid of the stu- 
dents, to pursue in teaching the unit. 
The program planned was carried 
out very carefully. 

Various means were employed 
(many of which were incidental) to 
create an atmosphere of better racial 
understanding within our school. 
Here are some of the main activities: 








in Tennessec. The proceeds from 
one football game could go for the 
purchase of music books for your 


school, and the athletics would not ° 


miss it. You would be surprised to 
see how much real joy and fun you 
would give your school. Try it for 
once! 


1. Copies of the racial publications 
were given to the editors of the vari- 
ous newspapers of our city. We felt 
that editorials from large metropoli- 
tan newspapers would impress not 
only our students but their parents, 
and the public, in general, would be 
educated to the importance of better 
racial understanding. 

2. A conference was held at one 
of the largest high schools in our 
city. One of the main topics for dis- 
cussion was “Better Race Relations.” 
Some of the best known men from 
both races in our city took an active 
part in the discussions. 

3. A panel discussion was given 
in the chapel of the largest colored 
high school of our city. There were 
about 700 colored students, and these 
discussions were received with ap- 
preciation, understanding, and toler- 
ance. 

4. A broadcast was given by a 
group of four students over WDOD 
broadcasting station. This broad- 
cast was so effective that numerous 
requests came to the station and to 
our school for copies of the talks. 

5. Some of America’s most dis- 
tinguished negro educators—for ex- 
ample, Dr. C. S. Johnson of Fisk 
University and others—visited our 
social science classes, and, after an 
address, the students were allowed 
to interrogate them for the remain- 
der of the period. 

6. An extensive essay contest was 
sponsored, and some of the poor, 
average, and good essays of our 
class were sent in for the contest. 

7. A class scrapbook was made 
through the cooperative efforts of 
the students. 

These are but a few of the activi- 
ties. They show that we vitalized the 
unit of work. This year we are 
again entering the contest. We feel 
that our unit this year will far sur- 
pass our efforts of last year. 


. 
Indelible Proof 


Landlady—“A professor formerly occu- 
pied this room, sir. He invented an ex- 
plosive.” 

New Roomer—“Ah! I suppose those 
spots on the ceiling are the explosive.” 

Landlady—“No, they’re the professor !” 
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High School Courses in Foreign Civilizations 


ODERN foreign languages 

constitute an integral part 

of the school curriculum in 
every civilized country. For the 
United States Dean Henry L. Smith, 
of Indiana University, voices the 
consensus of twenty deans of schools 
of education, as follows: 

“Tt seems to be almost a universal 
opinion in schools of education that 
the study of modern foreign language 
does have a place in the integrated 
secondary-school program (not justi- 
fiable for all, but elective for part). 
It is quite possible, then, that at 
least one of the modern foreign 
languages should be offered in every 
high school curriculum and proper 
guidance direct capable students into 
such fields of educational activity.’” 

In these days of curriculum in- 
flation, every subject included in the 
high school curriculum must meet 
the educational needs of our youth 
in evolving society : first, socially use- 
ful skills ; second, an intelligent grasp 
of the present social order, the pre- 
vailing economic system, and the 
political structure of our govern- 
ment; third, as broad an outlook 
upon life as it is possible to convey 
to high school youth. 

Is the knowledge of a foreign 
language a socially useful skill? It 
is if adequately mastered. But ade- 
quate mastery cannot be achieved in 
the present short two-year high 
school courses. Furthermore, the 
statistics gathered by the modern 
foreign language study show that 
approximately eighty-three per cent 
of our high school students who are 
enrolled in the foreign language 
courses do not continue the subjects 
beyond two years. Accordingly, 
only those students—about seventeen 
per cent of the first-year enrollment 
—who continue foreign language in 
college can hope to acquire a suffi- 
cient command of the language for 
purposes of communication or re- 
search. We may also assume that 
these students, through the reading 
of diverse texts, will gain a fair in- 
sight into the history and culture of 
the foreign people. 

That a knowledge of foreign 
civilizations is of the greatest sig- 


*Cole-Tharp: Modern Foreign Languages 
and Their Teaching. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York, p. 215. 


C. M. PURIN 


University Extension Division 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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nificance in the evaluation of our 
own cultural achievements, our so- 
cial order, our economic system, and 
the functions of our governmental 
agencies, cannot be questioned; and 
it certainly is most valuable for 
broadening the learner’s outlook up- 
on life. 

We now face the question, to what 
extent the present foreign language 
courses of two years’ duration give 
the high school student a fair knowl- 
edge and appreciation of a foreign 
civilization. The answer is that this 
objective is attained to only a very 
meager degree. 

To be sure, the students make a 
bowing acquaintance with ‘“Realia” 
through the reading of very ele- 
mentary texts in the foreign lfan- 
guage, and they do some additional 
reading in English about the foreign 
country and its people. Two years 
is too short a time to accomplish 
more. Yet the knowledge of the 
foreign civilization thus gained is in- 
adequate, and it is not likely that 
the foreign language courses in our 
high schools will be lengthened, since 
so many other subjects are clamor- 
ing for a place in the high school 
curriculum. But even if another 
year were added to the two-year 
courses, since the great majority of 
our high school students do not elect 
foreign languages, they would still 
have no contact with foreign civiliza- 
tions except, to a small degree, 
through the courses in history. I 
say “to a small degree” because our 
history courses do not dwell to any 
extent upon those vital phases that 
must be studied in order to fully 
appreciate a foreign civilization: the 
ethnical origins, customs, arts, litera- 
ture, and finally the outstanding con- 
tributions of foreign civilizations to 
the world’s cultural progress. 

What, then, is the solution? The 
organization of one-year elementary 
courses in foreign civilizations con- 
ducted in English. These courses 
would be elective—open to any stu- 
dent whether or not he subsequently 
engaged in the study of the foreign 
language. Naturally, these courses 


would not count toward the language 
requirement for a college degree. 

To put the matter more concretely, 
I venture to outline the possible con- 
tent of such a course: 

[. General Orientation.—Location, 
size, population, climate, products, 
natural resources—what the country 
has and what it lacks, and how these 
factors determine the international 
relations and policies of the foreign 
country. 

II. Inhabitants —The Indo-Euro- 
pean origin of the French, German, 
and Spanish people. (In larger cen- 
ters or in places with other popula- 
tions of predominantly foreign ex- 
traction, additional foreign languages 
may come into consideration. ) 

III. Contributions to the World’s 
Civilization and Culture.—The study 
of the lives and achievements of 
great religious leaders, statesmen, 
artists, scientists, poets, dramatists, 
and novelists. 

IV. Comparison of the present 
economic and social order, the politi- 
cal structure, and the educational 
system of the foreign people with 
our own. 

V. Introduction to the Foreign 
Language, with practice in pronun- 
ciation, especially through the sing- 
ing of songs and the memorizing 
of easy poems and proverbs. 

This last phase of the work, to 
which about one month would be 
devoted, would give the teacher an 
opportunity to determine the aptitude 
of the students for foreign language 
and whether to advise them to elect 
the regular high school language 
courses. By thus eliminating the 
students of dubious ability, the 
amount of work that could be done 
in the language courses would be 
much greater and the quality much 
better. 

The regular foreign language 
courses, which at present are gen- 
erally given in the freshman and 
sophomore years, should be offered 
in the junior and senior years, thus 
establishing a direct articulation with 
college French, German, or Spanish. 

From the administrative point of 
view, the introduction of an ele- 
mentary course in any one foreign 
civilization should cause no difficulty. 
Of the fifteen or sixteen units neces- 
sary for admission to college, ap- 
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proximately one-half are elective and 
could, therefore, include the new 
course in foreign civilization. 

It is obvious that in the organiza- 
tion of such a course the greatest 
care would have to be exercised in 
the selection of the most important 
and most significant phases of the 
life of a nation. Visual aids of all 
sorts, with assigned outside reading, 
would naturally figure quite promi- 
nently:in courses of this type. It is 
equally obvious that these courses 
would have to be taught by teachers 
of foreign languages, because a 
knowledge of the foreign language 
is indispensable to the interpretation 
of the life and thought of a foreign 
people. 

The organization of elementary 
courses in foreign civilizations in our 
secondary schools would necessitate 
a partial reorganization of the pres- 
ent college courses in foreign civili- 
zations and cultures, so as to stress 
the information that the teachers 
would need for this phase of in- 
struction in the secondary schools. 

It is gratifying to note that ele- 
mentary courses in foreign civiliza- 
tions already exist in a few Ameri- 
can secondary schools; for example, 
in San Mateo and Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Under the titles “Spain and 
the Americas Today,” “Rome and 
the Romans,” 
People,” such courses have provided 


students whose interests are not pri- & 
marily linguistic with an exceedingly & 


significant cultural study. 


In answer to those who may ques- - j 
including { 


tion the propriety of 
courses in foreign civilizations. in the 
high school curriculum, I cite a well- 
known educator, who says: “Orien- 
tation courses—in world literature in 
translation, and survey courses in 


foreign cultures—are as appropriate | 


to the foreign language curriculum 
in the secondary schools as in the 
university. They are even more 
vitally needed in the secondary 
school because of the large number 
of terminal pupils of widely dif- 
ferent social and intellectual back- 
grounds which the public school 
must accommodate.”? 

Courses in foreign civilizations 
would accomplish a fourfold pur- 
pose : 


*Kaulfers : 
Foreign Language Problems.” 
view, Vol. 44, 1936, p. 750. 





“Magic-Wand Solutions for 
School Re- 


“France and Her & 


First, they would fully meet the 
demand of our curriculum makers 
and school administrators that a sub- 
ject must have distinct social values. 

Second, they would stimulate in- 
terest in the foreign language 
courses. 

Third, the courses in foreign civil- 
ization, like the study of English,* 
would furnish a “yardstick” that 
would help administrators and teach- 
ers in determining the students’ tal- 
ent for language, so that they could 
advise those students who obviously 
had meager linguistic ability not to 
elect the courses in foreign languages. 

Fourth, the great majority of our 
high school students—those who do 
not elect foreign languages—would 
be given an opportunity to study a 


*According to a study made by Kaulfers, 
the student’s achievement in English seems 
to have the highest predictive value in es- 
timating his ability for foreign language 
work. 


foreign civilization, a subject of the 

greatest value in broadening one’s 

outlook upon life and of real sig- 

nificance in the training for intelli- 

gent citizenship in our democracy. 
8 


Apologies to Mrs. 
Bomar 


By the time the December TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER went to press your 
editor was so imbued with the Christ- 
mas spirit (not “spirits”) that he 
gave credit to Mr. Roy Dowdy for 
preparation of the splendid article, 
“A Nature’s Christmas Tree as a 
Class Project,” which appeared in 
that issue. Mr. Dowdy admits that, 
while he would like to claim credit 
for the article, it was prepared by 
his excellent science teacher, Mrs. 
W. H. Bomar, Jr. 

Thanks, Mr. Dowdy! 
Mrs. Bomar! 


Apologies, 
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This rare photograph was sent the 
editor by Samuel H. (Sam) Thomp- 
son, Tennessee’s genial state super- 
intendent of public instruction from 
1913 to 1915. Concerning the photo- 
graph Mr. Thompson writes: “As a 
boy I recall distinctly seeing this old 
building which stood in the edge of 
Greeneville on the Brown’s Bridge 
Road, which was the highway, if we 
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may call it that, from my home, 
twelve miles in the country, to 
Greeneville. So far as I know, this 
is the only photo extant. The pho- 
tographer who made it is long since 
gone from Greeneville, and so far as 
I know, has passed to ‘the country 
from whose bourn no traveller re- 
turns.’ ” 
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Health Education 


[Certainly the importance of a regimentation 
of all agencies for a concerted and continuous 
attack upon tuberculosis in Tennessee is axio- 
matic. This article, reproduced from the Decem- 
ber issue of Health Briefs by the State Depart- 
ment of Health, points out a practical manner in 
which the high schools can and should ‘do their 
bit.”°—Enbrror. ] 


Something That Will Bear Fruit 

For generations, many so-called 
educational systems clung to curric- 
ula that remind one of the mythical 
bed of Procrustes—if the sleeper 
was too short for the bed, stretch 
him ; if too long, lop off his head or 
feet! This procedure made it un- 
necessary to remodel the bed, though 
doubtless it proved inconvenient for 
the potential sleepers to become ad- 
justed. 

Today there is found in some 
school systems a stereotyped list of 
conventional subjects which the pupil 
must study. If his individuality, ap- 
titude, and ability (or lack of same) 
do not fit in with the scheme, so 
much the worse for him. For a 
number of years, the tragic fact was 
not that the school had not discov- 
ered what the child could do, but 
that it continuously attempted to 
make him do things contrary to his 
desires or ability. Fortunately, a 
marked change is taking place in 
curriculum revision all over the 
country. School administrators and 
teachers are now giving serious at- 
tention to the particular needs of the 
children under their tutelage. This 
fact is being emphasized in the public 
school system of Tennessee, one 
proof of which has been the recent 
publication of valuable bulletins on 
this matter by the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education. 

It is sound educational procedure 
to base teaching upon needs. This 
being true—and it is true—there has 
arisen a request amounting to a de- 
mand for aid in the matter of ma- 
terials and methods for meeting these 
needs. 

In a commendable way the Nation- 
al Tuberculosis Association has 
heard and heeded the Macedonian 
cry for help. <A teaching unit on 
“Preventing Tuberculosis” has been 
prepared for use in junior and senior 
high schools. In this unit there are 
presented techniques for the study of 
tuberculosis in high school students ; 
suitable approaches to the problem 
are offered; pupil activities are sug- 


gested: fundamental subject matter 
for the teacher is supplied: and 
methods of checking on results are 
stated. This unit of teaching serves 
as a guide to the teacher in dealing 
with the tuberculosis problem in his 
or her own high school. 

As a means of keeping the “‘teach- 
ing unit” in the realm of the prac- 
tical, a teaching kit has been planned. 
Chis kit consists of a large and 
strong envelope or container in which 
is placed reference material on tuber- 
culosis suitable for the needs of both 
teacher and pupil. A splendid list 
of pamphlet materials is suggested by 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, among which are these: 

Laennec, The Listener 

Christmas Seals Around the World 

The Double-Barred Cross 

Landmarks of Progress 

Some Vignettes from Tuberculo- 
sis History 

Robert Koch 

Landmarks of Progress (chart) 

Tuberculosis from Five to Twenty 

Talking Points about Tuberculosis 

The Tuberculin test (illustrated 
chart ) 

Tuberculosis Germs Are Passed 
from Person to Person in 
Many Ways (Isotype chart) 

Recent Tuberculosis Figures 

Bringing Home the Tuberculosis 
Problem to Students 

In addition to the above, there 
might be added the following: 

From the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York: 
Tuberculosis 
Lives of Trudeau and Koch 
Twenty-Five Years of Life 

Conservation 

From the John Hancock Life In- 
surance Company, Boston: 
Living the Healthy Life 
In the Teens 
\bout Tuberculosis 

The practical use and the value of 
such a kit are obvious. A sufficient 
supply of reliable scientific material 
may be collected at almost no cost 
whatever. A number of the above 
pamphlets are available upon mere 
request. In addition, valuable arti- 
cles can be clipped and included 
from such outstanding publications 
as the Bulletin of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association and Hygeia 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. From time to time there ap- 
pear in the Tennessee newspapers re- 


leases from the state health depart- 
ment. These could be clipped and 
made a valuable part of the kit. 
Health Briefs, the official monthly 
publication of the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Health, can be added with- 
out any cost to the individual school. 

Certainly here is a golden oppor- 
tunity for the high school teachers 
of Tennessee to do their bit in help- 
ing stamp out a disease which 
strikes at the prattling babe and the 
hoary patriarch; a disease, unless 
arrested, that grinds down its victims 
into poverty, disease, and death. This 
teaching unit on tuberculosis can 
easily be integrated with other 
courses, such as biology, general 
science, and home economics if sep- 
arate teaching periods are not avail- 
able. If teachers accept the doctrine 
that their teaching should fit the 
necds of the children, then there is 
no logical way of escape from the 
conclusion that some specific instruc- 
tion should be devoted to the subject 
of tuberculosis. Outside the three 
resort states in the Middle West, 
Tennessee has the highest death rate 
from tuberculosis of any state in the 
entire nation. High school students 
in Tennessee are numbered each year 
among the 2,500 victims of the “great 
white plague.” The need for teach- 
ing children how to prevent tuber- 
culosis is obvious and pressing; the 
high schools offer a valuable medium 
for doing this very thing. Why not 
set up the above teaching kit and 
start the much-needed work in your 
school? Before you forget it, write 
for specific information on the Tu- 
berculosis Teaching Unit to the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 50 
West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 


Lincoln County School 
Improvements 


Miss Margaret C. Owens, secre- 
tary of the Lincoln County Teachers 
\ssociation, reports “much work is 
being done to meet state require- 
ments, particularly those pertaining 
to elementary school libraries. The 
recent visit of Miss Mary Hall was 
ail inspiration to our teachers, and 
her suggestions are being followed to 
good advantage by our elementary 
teachers.” 
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N. E. A. Membership 


The above map shows the number 
of members of the National Educa- 
tion Association by counties and cities 
on December 31, 1937. 


are there in your county or city? 


How many 


Are you satisfied with the number of 
teachers who have joined? Will you 
not please help our state to have a 
ten per cent increase this year? We 


need 246 more members. 


Numerous other Southern states 
achieved a ten per cent increase last 
year. Do we not want Tennessee to 
show up as well as any of the other 
Southern states? Will you not join the 
N.E. A. and urge others to do the 
same? Send your membership fees to 
Willard E. Givens, Secretary, N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and receive the Journal 


of Education free of charge. 


S. L. RacspaLe, State Director of 
N. E. A. 


Welcome from the 
President 


FELLOW ScHOOL EXECUTIVES: 


The winter meeting of our organi- 
zation has become so much a part of 


the live superintendent’s improve- 


ment opportunities, and has so defi- 
nite a place on his calendar. that it is 
hardly necessary to call attention to 
the occasion. However. | take pleas- 
ure in using this means to extend to 
you a cordial welcome to the Atlantic 
City meeting. The planning of its 
programs has been a responsibility 
close to my heart for nearly a vear. 
I have tried to prepare such a pro- 
gram that all who attend will return 
home, not only with a conviction 
that the program has contributed to 
professional progress. but that they 
may carry with them pleasant mem- 


ories of a week which associated en- 











jovable recreation with helpful study. 
C. B. GLENN, President, American As- 


sociation of School Administrators. 


Tennessee Breakfast 
at Atlantic City 


There will be a breakfast for Ten- 
nessee Education Association group 
in Atlantic City, March 1, 8:00 o'clock, 
at Hotel Madison. All attending 
the Department of Superintendence 
meeting are cordially invited. Make 
reservations with Mr. P. E. Callis, 
Treadwell Junior High School, Mem- 
Mr. J. M. Smith, 


the commissioner of education, will 


phis, Tennessee. 


be the speaker. 


Boardwalk Scene in Atlantic City 
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READ THIS CORDIAL INVITATION TQ V 





RePvag| ot CUBA 
SECRETARIA | ig EDUCAC! 
‘ote, Januar 
{ 


-~ ~ D. Holt, Treasurer, || 

n ernessee Educat: . 
Nashville, ional sirclation, 
TENNESSEE» } 


Desar Sir, 


m4 


have just been fiformed tn 
Educational Association ca bsiates mt 
Havana next summer, and Igpfien to ex 
bers a very cordial invitstiie to visi' 
ly inspect our educational fisters, un 
of this Department of Eduafbn 


The University offpvena - 01 
years old = has long been fins as on 
portant seats of learning iitie este? 
Association will perhsns tibterested 
effort is being made to esppish there 
mer courses, in which no q B many of 
be glad to participate. siison we al 
Pan american Institute of fim, speci 
foreign students, will be iifperation. 
Grade and High Schools willjp in rece: 
your tour, it will be poss#— to give 
tion desired in connection##h our edv 





Altogether your 4 kt, I am ¢ 
very enjoyable, as it will 
the courtesies due to suc) 













Hoping to have 
and that you will return ty 
of naving spent your t 
to remain, 








All Expense NASHVILLE): | 





Lv. Nashville............+-+-0++ 6:30 P.M. Saturday, June 18th 
Ar. Port Tampa.......-.---++++- 2:35 P.M. Sunday, June 19th 
Lv. Port Tampa.......-- _.. 2... 4:00 P.M. Sunday, June 19th 
Ar. Havana..... waninnexd ere 3:00 P.M. Monday, June 20th 
* * * 
Lv. Havana........---++++se0e5 7:00 P.M. Thursday, June 23rd 
Ar. Miami.........-.---++++++9> 8:00 A.M. Friday, June 24th 
Re ME cia ccacnnvccnesoees 10:00 P.M. Friday, June 24th 
Ar. Nashville.........- saudatens 9:50 P.M. Saturday, June 25th 
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T4 VISIT HAVANA, CUBA, THIS SUMMER 


——— 





Especially Arranged for 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


REPVag ine CUBA 
SRETARIA |g EDUCACION 


vais, January Sthe, 1938. 
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Two Persons 
in Lower Berth 


— @ Round-trip rail transportation from Nashville to Port Tampa and Miami to 

Pullmaniver berth the rate is $116.45) Nashville on air-conditioned train, with Pullman accommodations for those who 
} urchase the higher priced tour. @ Meals in dining car to and from ports of em- 

HIS ARRACTIVE TOUR WILL AP- yang Pay debar ore — ome scm Pty al = cg 
1 ships of the Peninsular & Occidental S. S$. Company, the S. S. A from Port 

UES HME TENNESSEE TEACHER ain to Havana, and the S. S. FLORIDA Sees Manone to Miami—including 
OS meals and stateroom berth at sea and the Cuban tourist tax. @ Transfer vf passen- 

Address iiries to gers and hand baggage between P. & O. docks and hotel on arrival and departure. 
ITY: 4 Executive Secretary @ American Plan accommodations at the famous Hotel Plaza in Havana (two per- 


sons per room). @ Two sightseeing trips . . . a city-country trip and an evening 
tour “Seeing Havana at Night,” plus a personally conducted tour of Cuba’s twenty- 


R IC million-dollar capitol. @ Services of an experienced tour escort who will handle 
‘ all travel details. 
Telephd 6.3416 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE NEXT STEP— 
Representative Assembly Charts Course for Future 


NEW PROGRAM OF ACTION 

Two years ago T. E. Representative Assembly 
unanimously adopted an eight-point school program and 
launched an intensive campaign to arouse public senti- 
ment in its favor. The past year witnessed the enact- 
ment of a substantial part of the program into law. An 
increase of four and one-half million dollars in the 
state’s public school appropriations was needed for 
complete realization of the program; an increase of 
approximately three and one-half million dollars was 
secured. 

On January 15, T. E. A.’s Representative Assembly 
adopted a new program of action, and formally in- 
augurated a campaign to secure its enactment. The new 
program, designed to bring the state’s public school ap- 
propriations two million dollars nearer the goal set forth 
two years ago, is as follows: 

1. Complete removal of all present impoundments on 
state school funds and protection against similar 
impoundments in the future. 

2. Increase of $500,000 in the state’s appropriations 
to elementary schools. 

3. Increase of $800,000 in the state’s appropriations 
to high schools. 

teachers. 


4. Minimum salary of sixty dollars for 

5. Increase of $300,000 in the state’s appropriations 
for transportation, consolidation, and supervision. 

6. Revision of present law so that state library funds 
not used in one county may be distributed to 
others and so that special school districts may 
participate in the funds. 

7. Increase of $300,000 in the state’s appropriations 
for its institutions of higher learning. 

8. Appropriation of $100,000 per year for teachers’ 


old age pensions. 
9. Adequate and fair general tenure law for teachers 
of the state. 
* 


THE CAMPAIGN IS ON 


A fund of five thousand dollars has been made avail- 
able to defray expenses of the crusade. Within a month 
plans will be completed for a publicity program which 
will carry the cause of the public schools to every corner 
of the state. Every teacher and friend of education in 
the state will have a significant part in the campaign! 

T. E. A.’s Public Relations Committee, composed of 
the following members, will direct the movement : 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, President, Austin Peay Normal, 
Clarksville. 
Supt. A. L. Rankin, Hamilton County Schools, Chat- 


tanooga. 


Supt. W. A. Bass, Nashville City Schools, Nashville. 

Dean Halbert Harvill, State Commander, American 
Legion, Clarksville. 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President, State Parent-Teachers 
Association, Arlington. 

Supt. Tillman Stewart, Henderson County 
Lexington. 

Supt. Louis Schubert, Morgan County Schools, Wart- 

burg. 

Dr. Fred Thomasson, Registrar, University of Ten- 

nessee, Knoxville. 

Mr. D. M. Hilliard, Director of Instruction, Memphis. 

Mr. W. J. Field, Principal, Central High School, 

Columbia. 

At its first meeting on February 7 the committee an- 
nounced a series of conferences to be held in every 
county of the state for the purpose of acquainting presi- 
dents of county associations, county superintendents, 
chairmen of county P.-T. A. councils, commanders of 
American Legion posts, presidents of Federated 
Women’s Clubs, county judges, county boards of edu- 
cation, and other friends of education with T. E. A.’s 
educational program of action and plan of campaign. 
Following is the schedule of district meetings: 
Monday, February 14, Third Congressional District, 

Superintendent’s Office, Chattanooga 
Tuesday, February 15, First Congressional District, 

State Teachers College, Johnson City 


Schools, 


County 


Auditorium, 


Wednesday, February 16, Second Congressional District, Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Knoxville 

Thursday, February 17, Seventh Congressional District, County 
Courthouse, Jackson 

Friday, February 18, Eighth Congressional District, County 
Courthouse, Trenton 

Monday, February 21, Sixth Congressional District, High 
School Auditorium, Centerville 

Tuesday, February 22, Fifth Congressional District, Howard 
School Auditorium, Gallatin 


Wednesday, February 23, Fourth Congressional District, College 
Auditorium, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
The March issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER will 
complete plans for the campaign. 


carry 
% 
LONGER TERM FOR COMMISSIONER 
President Rankin Proposed — “There is a certain 


weakness in our state department setup that prohibits 
carrying on a long time educational program in this 
state—that is, the indefinite tenure of our commissioner 
of education. That individual’s office should be inde- 
pendent in the changes of government. There should be 
some definite provision made that he may continue in 
office so long as his services are satisfactory. His salary 
should be large enough that the great cities of Nashville, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, or Memphis could not outbid 


the state of Tennessee for his services. As it now 1s, 
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by the time we have a man adequately trained for the 
position, someone comes in and takes him away from 
us. As an educational association, we should present a 
bill to the governor and legislature which would remedy 
defects in our present plan of employing and fixing the 
salary of the state commissioner of education.” 

The Representative Assembly Resolved—Recogniz- 
ing that the efficiency of a program of education is de- 
pendent upon long term planning and constant leader- 
ship, we recommend legislation providing that the com- 
missioner of education be selected by the state board of 
education, with a salary in proportion to the responsi- 
bility of the required leadership.” 


+ 
AMENDMENT TO STATE CONSTITUTION 


While failing to include an amendment to the state’s 
constitution in its program of action, the representative 
assembly reaffirmed its belief in the need for a revision 
in the state’s system of taxation, and pledged its support 
to an amendment which will permit the levying of taxes 
now forbidden by the constitution. 


* 
TEXTBOOK BILL 


Rankin’s Question—“You remember two years ago 
this group authorized the president to appoint a text- 
book committee, which was to present its findings to 
the administrative council. The report of this com- 
mittee came to the council the day before the last repre- 
sentative assembly meeting in January, 1937. It was 
accepted and filed for future study and consideration. 
Do you wish the council and legislative committee to 
prepare from the textbook committee’s report a definite 
bill for presentation to the general assembly when it 
meets next January ?” 

Stanton Smith’s Motion—“That the administrative 
council be instructed to give further study to the ques- 
tion of textbook regulations and to bring a proposal to 
the next meeting of the representative assembly.” Mo- 
tion seconded and carried unanimously. 


e 
FATE OF AMENDMENTS 


1. Amendment to recognize the Southeastern Tennes- 
see Education Association as a division of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. PASSED. 

2. Amendment to provide for filling vacancies on ad- 

ministrative council. PASSED. 

Amendment to change the method of electing and 

fixing compensation of executive secretary-treasurer. 

FAILED. (Praise Allah!) 

4. Amendment authorizing administrative council to 
designate time and place and arrange the program 
for the annual meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association. FAILED. 


e 
THE PRESIDENT'S DREAM 


On various occasions 
President Rankin, along with ten other members, 
had perspired through administrative council meet- 


wow 


ings in a crowded twelve by thirteen foot room, 
had witnessed the discomfort of visitors who were 
forced to sit among the desks, machines and filing 
cabinets in the outer office of T. E. A. headquarters, 
and 

had seen the confusion which inevitably results 
from having TOO many people do TOO many 
things in TOO little space. 

From these haunting memories emerged the presi- 
dent’s dream of spacious conference chambers, attrac- 
tive and comfortably-furnished reception room, ade- 
quate office space, and a library for the safekeeping of 
Tennessee’s educational literature, all included in the 
Tennessee Education Association's own building. In par- 
lance of the proletariat, such a building would afford a 
place to “rest your dogs, park your bundles, primp your 
mugs, and meet your molls” while in Nashville. 

The president’s proposal that the T. E. A. purchase 


- a building met immediate and enthusiastic approval from 


the representative assembly, and a committee has been 
appointed to investigate desirable locations and report 
its findings to the assembly at its next meeting. 
° d 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Resolutions 
First, we express our appreciation to Governor Gordon Brown- 
ing and to the legislature for the enactment of legislation in sup- 
port of T. E. A. eight-point program; to the press of the state, 
particularly to the daily papers of Nashville for the favorable 
publicity accorded the educational program; to the Parent- 
Teacher Association, both the state council and local units, for 


(Continucd on page twenty-two) 


MOORE 


THE 


MAP 
MAN 


Teach More Effectively with Maps 
I Carry THE Best 


DENOYER-GEPPERT MAPS 
ARE WORLD RENOWNED 
Designed by Educators 
Edited by Scholars 
Produced by Craftsmen 


Have Tennessee State Approval 


PAUL F. MOORE 


Sales Representative, DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
Nashville 
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ALL BUT 837 
T. E. A. Membership Statistics as of January 27, 1938 



































HE STATISTICAL REPORT submitted below Marion 142 142 100.0 0 
shows the present membership of the Tennessee — = an ane : 
Education Association by county, city, institution, Rhea 33 83 100.0 1 

and congressional district. These data, compiled on ——— 35 27 80.0 1 

January 27, 1938, indicate that the association’s mem- oeaue 137 137 mr : 

bership has increased 1,964 since the same date last year, White 114 114 100.0 0 

and that only 837 white public school teachers in the City: ; 

state have not affiliated this year. Chattanooga* 618 366 59.2 58 

’ Cleveland 52 a2 100.0 1 
‘i ‘ ti Spartd 14 14 4 
First Congressional District oe : _— 0 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding Total 2,090 1,793 85.7 82 
No. Teachers Membership Per N. E. A. 

County: Employed in T. E. A. Cent Members «1937 tai _ 
ais 13 13 100.0 1 37 number teachers employed. 
= ci oo oo oe ; Ciel Fourth Congressional District 
Grainger 92 92 100.0 0 Pe en 3 4 Teachers Mentone Per N. E. A 
Greene 255 255 100.0 0 County: Employed in T. E. A. Cent Members 
Hamblen —__-- 67 67 100.0 0 Bedford a. Soe 136 100.0 1 
Hancock : 78 78 100.0 0 Cannon : 57 29 50.8 0 
Hawkins eS 152 83.9 2 Clay A 86 86 100.0 0 
Jefferson ae 143 143 100.0 4 Coffee* — 141 141 100.0 0 
Johnson ---------- 105 105 100.0 0 DeKalb .. 116 112 96.5 1 
Sevier meray 169 100.0 1 Fentress — 97 100.0 0 
Sullivan .__..____-__ 258 258 100.0 2 Franklin : 158 25 15.8 1 
Unicoi See 116 116 100.0 1 Jackson 119 119 100.0 0 
Washington ___---. 199 199 100.0 0 Lincoln 182 182 100.0 0 

City: Marshall = 102 102 100.0 1 
Bristol _____.__.__ 88 88 100.0 83* Moore “ 32 25 78.1 0 
Elizabethton 53 50 94.4 1 Overton ‘ 153 153 100.0 1 
Greeneville _._--_--. 39 39 100.0 0 Pickett 52 52 100.0 0 
Johnson City -----. 164 164 100.0 14 Putnam 218 218 100.0 1 
Kingsport --------~ 102 92 90.1 - Rutherford __ 188 188 100.0 14 
Morristown ------- 51 51 100.0 0 Smith : 114 114 100.0 1 

——— ——— Wilson** ____ 140 140 100.0 
Total _______-_--2,694 2,652 98.5 ss 5 
Murfreesboro ___- 25 25 100.0 0 
*100 per cent enrollment. 
; er Total meres |) 1,944 91.8 26 
Second Congressional District -- | 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding *Tullahoma included. 
No. Teachers Membership Per N. E. A. **7T_ebanon included. 

County: Employed in T. E. A. Cent Members 
Anderson --------- om = a ; Fifth Congressional District 
. nn came ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
Campbell ------~-- 233 233 100.0 - - No. Teachers Membership Per N. E. A. 
Cumberland ------~ 115 115 100.0 4 County: Employed in A. Cent Members 
Oe a 424 424 100.0 13 Davidson - -. “58 431 100.0 117* 
a SS Gd EEE ee 74 74 100.0 0 Macon __ : 83 83 100.0 0 
pe 167 167 100.0 1 Montgomery ____-__ 114 114 100.0 0 
Momoe —.......... 143 143 100.0 0 Robertson - = 927 127 100.0 Ps 
Morgan —~--~~--- - ae 101 100.0 0 Stewart - 95 95 100.0 0 
ae ._......... Boe 158 100.0 1 Summer. 2. 168 81.1 1 
|e ea 156 156 100.0 0 Trousdale ......... 35 35 100.0 0 
Je A ee ae 65 65 100.0 0 City: 

City: Clackevitle ....... 54 54 100.0 
ne 28 100.0 0 Nashville ___-_..._ 584 584 100.0 355 
pS ee 31 100.0 0 Springfield —___- 34 34 100.0 31* 
as 28 2 7.1 0 pe me 
Knoxville* —------- 595 517 86.8 253 Total ___________1,764 1,725 97.7 509 
Lene City ....... 35 35 100.0 0 
Maryville -—~------- 32 32 100.0 1 *100 per cent enrollment. 
ae ee 19 19 100.0 10 

Sixth Congressional District 
Re 2712 2,608 96.1 283 ORGANIZATION nai No, Holding a" ee 
*1937 number teachers employed. County: : Rugieyes inT.E. A. Cent Members 
. Cheatham --------- 73 73 100.0 0 
Third Congressional District — a nneie = = reo : 
~ y r . Oe je 
memes = ~~ fin ae ? a ees 113 100.0 0 

County: Employed inT.E. A. Cent Members Pee 52 52 100.0 0 
Oe ones 61 61 100.0 0 Humphreys -------- 98 98 100.0 0 
ee eee 122 122 100.0 0 ee 208 208 100.0 3 
| hc SEES 34 84 100.0 0 teas... 43 100.0 0 
Hamilton .....-..~- 422 422 100.0 19 Mauy ........_._.{ 196 198 100.0 1 
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| Ne ee RES 66 66 100.0 0 State Teachers College, Murfreesboro_________-___-_____ 35 
Wayne .___________ 115 115 100.0 0 Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville__._________ 33 
Williamson* —______ 144 144 100.0 7 Tennessee School for Blind ___ SEE OE Tet 

—- Tennesse: Sehool for Timeat. =f 3. 32 
Total 1,402 1,402 100.0 13 Tennessee Industrial School_____._____-________ _ 28 
aes Tusculum College Ae Bee een ne Sante Ee ae ee 

*Franklin included. University of Chattanooga _ = og inns Aeneas 
University of Tennessee ___- pene oere earner 4 139 

. oge U t et ss Cc lleg ic ncameaddee aa 

ror Tony" aid cranthcnmantaiaandananen % 
i A vo. Holding Vanderbilt ___- yet Sa a AN Oe Ee 

County: “— Eeee | (ee. i>. Ward-Belmont School _________._____-__-____________ 25 
Se 98 98 100.0 0 Webb School --------.----.-_------------------------ 9 
Carroll a 180 100.0 2 West Tennessee Business RE ere ere ae 4 
Chester _ 67 67 100.0 0 William Jennings Bryan patie Sp ogee ee es 1 
Decatur _._______ 89 89 100.0 0 York Institute ---—- ---------------------------- 7 
Fayette sd 76 100.0 0 ae 
Hardeman wee 129 100.0 3 666 
Hardin _...._....... 9S 118 100.0 2 
Henderson -------- 154 154 100.0 1 Recapitulation 
Henry 146 146 100.0 0 No. Holdin 
MeNewy _.._...___. 15 165 100.0 0 ; ewe No. Teachers Memberditp Per N. E.A. 
Madison __________ 153 153 100.0 1 Counties and Cities: Employed inT.E. A. Cent Rank Members 

City: First District_____- 2,694 2,652 985 2 123 
hoa ....._._.. & 16 18.6 10 Second District____2,712 2,608 96.1 4 283 
cece 38 38 100.0 v3 Third District_____2,090 1,793 85.7 9 82 

= Fourth District_____ 2,116 1,944 91.8 8 26 
ce eeeeenerorneste 1,499 1,429 95.3 21 Fifth District______1,764 1,725 97.7 3 509 

—— Sixth District______ 1,402 1,402 100.0 1 13 

*1937 number teachers employed. Seventh District-___1,499 1,429 95.4 5 21 

Eighth District-..-1,393 1,324 95.0 7 20 

Eighth Congressional District Ninth District______ 940 896 95.3 4s 509 
ORGANIZATION No. Holdi 

o. Teachers Membership Per N. E. A. Total ---------- 16,610 15,773 94.9 1,586 

County: Employed inT.E. A. Cent Members Jystitutions —~__--____ 666 
Crockett. —...-___ 118 118 100.0 0 | oe a i rs 7 78 
ic sicne calles 158 158 100.0 0 Sia a 
Gibson —-__--_------ 26 26 100.0 : GRAND TOTAL. 16,517 
Haywood* -______- 82 13 15.8 2 : 

[pee eer ree 48 48 100.0 0 

Lauderdale —_..__. 111 111 100.0 1 

OO!) as 176 176 100.0 8 

cc ne 143 143 100.0 1 

arenes 206 206 100.0 1 
City: ‘ 

Dyersburg —_------ 51 51 100.0 3 Announcing... 

Umer Cry =... ao 33 100.0 2 

i; ere 1,393 1,324 95.0 20 e = = 
soviceate The Child Activity 
*1937 number teachers employed. 
Ninth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: “ee” = Tea & ime. AN Seri f th 
i : ew Sertes jor e 

a, ETT 230 230 100.0 168* : 

Cay: First Three Grades 
Memphis** ___---_- 710 666 93.8 341 

NE See 940 896 95.3 509 Nar Parce 
*100 per cent enrollment. Pre-Primer—Jack @& Sue. ..... ... osc scccccccsess $0.15 
**1937 number teachers employed. PS OI oo 6 conn dds go Onnenids «ce aews 45 
First Reader—In and Out of School. ........... 48 

institutions! Associations Second Reader—We Look Around Us.......... 54 

— No. Holding Third Reader—Let’s Read.................--: -60 

Name of Institutions: Membership F. O. B. PUBLISHERS 
Andrew Jackson University__________________________ 4 
po ge a | ee 17 These Readers conform to the latest r dations 
og Beegy Mem See as a eee “ of the Reading Committee of the National Education 
Freed-Hardeman College CRE OTR Association. For further information, write . . . 

Nashville Agricultural Normal _-__-----___--__---___- 10 
ee wed College —-_- ‘ Ae hah ee eee = 
eabody Demonstration ee ge 0 
Sacceie indian aoe NORMS ; The Augsburg Publishing Co. 
mpOatenneebrrss TIMIMOROIND qn tt 8 MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 
State Department of Education ___------_--_--________ 41 
State Teachers College, Johnson City__--_-__-_________ 42 
State Teachers College, Memphis____-----_--_-_______ 52 
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IN LATER WALKS OF LIFE 


Reports of Committees 
Continued from page nineteen) 
tiring efforts in behalf of the state program; to the 


intiring € ‘ 
N 0 S CH 0 0 LR OOM SLO Am rican Legion for its interest and active cooperation in secur- 
C needed legislation; to the Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
WiLL HANDICAP THEM! 





Correct seating for young Americans 
encourages correct posture habits dur- 
ing the vital growing years... .. 


HE actual school building 
has been tremendously im- 
proved in recent years. Yet, in 
a vital respect, much remains 
to be done in utilizing modern 
seating improvements. 
Ventilating systems get fresh 
air into the rooms—but only 
good posture, encouraged by 
posturally correct seats, gets it 
into the child. 















Window areas and illumi- 
nating fixtures provide ade- 
quate light—but the position 
of the child in relation to the 
light and to his book is what 
minimizes eyestrain. 


Physical training facilitates 
correct posture faults—but cor- 
rect seating equipment makes 
good posture habitual and sit- 
ting a factor in vigorous living. 

Pupil efficiency depends, in a 
large measure, upon comfort. 
The American Seating Com- 
pany offers school seating for 
every need and at every cost 
level—all of it built to the 
highest standard of structural 
quality, of posture and com- 
fort, of health protection, sight 
conservation and beauty. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


( 





rt and to other groups and organization which have 
helped om possible the betterment of school conditions in the 
state of Tennessee. 

Second, we desire to thank Mr. W. A. Bass, who so effectively 
pioneered in the office of secretary of this association, for his 
continued service to the schools of the state during his year as 
commissioner of education. 

Third, we wish to express our complete confidence in Mr. J. 


M. Smith, our new commissioner of education, and pledge to him 
the united support of the T. E. A. in carrying forward our 
program of education. 


Fourth, we do greatly deplore the impoundment of a million 
dollars from the school fund of our state, and 

Fifth, we recommend the enactment of legislation that will 
bring about more equitable distribution of taxes through the 
establishment of a tax system, inclusive of income and sales taxes, 
that would eliminate further impounding and would guarantee an 
adequate financial support for education. 

Sixth, we reaffirm our endorsement of federal aid for educa- 
tion, as provided for in the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 
Seventh, recognizing that the efficiency of a program of edu- 
cation is dependent upon long-time planning and constant leader- 
we recommend legislation providing that the commissioner 
the state board of education, with 
responsibility of the required leader- 


ship, 
of education be selected by 
salary in proportion to the 
ship. 
Eighth, we approve the president’s recommendation that a study 
be made of a housing program for this association and we 
recommend that a committee report its findings to the adminis- 
trative council and in turn back to this body. 

Ninth, we commend the efforts of the state department of edu- 
cation to standardize the elementary schools of the state and 
suggest that this program be continued until every school in 
Tennessee meets at least the standard at present set up. 

Tenth, we commend the state in providing $95,000 for the 
libraries of the schools of Tennessee. However, we deplore the 
wording of the law or the interpretation of that wording that 
withholds from the cities and special school districts their share 
of the fund. This is in spite of the fact that approximately $45,000 
will have to go back to the general fund. We ask that steps be 
taken at once to clarify this matter so that the children of Ten- 
nessee will not suffer the loss incident to this situation. 

Eleventh, we recommend that this body approve the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ placement bureau, within the organization, 
to be operated on a self-supporting basis. 

Twelfth, we wish to commend the retiring president, Mr. A. L. 
Rankin; his coworkers on the administrative council; and Mr. 
A. D. Holt, the efficient secretary of the organization, for their 
administration of the affairs of this organization during the year 
just closing, and we bespeak for the new administration the 
undivided support of this representative assembly and the entire 
membership of the T. E. A. in carrying out the policies formu- 
lated by this body. 

(Signed) Witson New, Chairman, Knoxville 
MARGARET Crouch, Johnson City 
Joun BreEwER, Maryville 
A. J. Smitu, Warren County 
Daty THompson, Williamson County 
Kit PARKER, Madison County 
Horace Cotvett, Crockett County 
G. H. Barnes, Shelby County 
LesTER Kino, Cookeville 


+ 
FREE AND INEXPENSIVE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
FOR RURAL TEACHERS 

The Division of Rural Service of the N. E. 
recently published a ten-page folder which shows the 
principal sources from which rural teachers can obtain 
free or inexpensive publications that will be helpful to 
them. Superintendents may obtain, free of charge, 
sufficient a of this bulletin for all their teachers 
from the National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This is only one of the N. E. A.’s numerous projects 
for the advancement of rural schools and teachers. 


A. has 
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Educators Honored 


Honored at P. S. O. A. Banquet Reelected Secretary of P. S. O. A. 





Dr. P. P. CLaxTon 
President, Austin Peay Normal 








Annual Latin Tourna- 


ments 


Dr. Nellie Angel Smith of the 
State Teachers College, Memphis, 
has announced that the preliminary 
Latin tournaments will be held at 
the training schools of the teachers 
colleges in Memphis, Murfreesboro, 
and Johnson City at 9:00 o’clock, 
April 23, 1938. Places for the pre- 
liminary tournaments in Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, and other centers 
will be announced at a later date. 

The state-wide Latin tournament 
will be held at the Demonstration 
School of Peabody College in Nash- 
ville on May 21, 1938, at 9:00 o’clock. 


Full details of the tournaments 
may be obtained by writing Dr. 
Smith. 

Resolution 


We, the Latin teachers of the Clas- 
sical Languages Section of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, East- 
ern Section, at the University of 
Tennessee, Friday, October 29, 1937, 
unanimously go on record requesting 
that the first and second years Latin 
by Dr. Charles E. Little and Carrie 
Ambrose Parsons of Peabody College 
be put on the Tennessee multiple list 
of textbooks; and that this appear on 
the minutes of this meeting, and that 
copies be sent to Governor Gordon 


Elected President of P.S. O. A. 





Mary ROGERS 
Superintendent of Sch vols, Bledsoe County 


Elected to Administrative Council 
from Seventh Congressional 
District 





W. O. INMAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Paris 


B. O. Duggan and N. L. Carney 
reelected to represent the second and 
fifth congressional 
spectively, on the admints- 
trative 


districts, re- 


“7 
COUNCIL 


Browning, Mr. W. A. Bass, and one 
to Mr. A. D. Holt for publication in 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


were 


C. F. FisHer 
Superintendent of Schools, Robertson County 


Mrs. Eunis Steele 


Resolutions 


For a year and a half the faculty and 
students of Frank Hughes High School 
have appreciated the faithful services of 
Mrs. Eunis Steele, teacher of English, 
whom last year we knew as Miss Lochie 
Belle Strickland. 

The pleasant relationship was severed on 
December 17. After she had beautifully 
expressed the joy in living and her readi- 
ness to go, she requested the fourteenth 
chapter of John to be read at her funeral. 

The many inquiries of teachers and stu- 
dents during her illness told of her worth 
to our school, and the crowd that filled the 
church evidenced the esteem in which she 
was held by a large circle of friends. 

Our school has appreciated her helpful 
services and has been impressed by her 
calm and beautiful death which came just a 
few hours after she had read her last 
daily Bible reading—the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. 

Be it resolved therefore that, as we honor 
her memory in appreciation of her faith- 
ful services, her loyalty, and her Christian 
character, we send a copy of these expres- 
sions to her husband, her parents, the 
Black and Gold, the Wayne County News, 
and THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

A. E. WRIGHT 
Mrs. J. J. MONTAGUE 
Mrs. NELLE D. RoBerts 








Poor Anna 


A university student, asked to compose a 
stanza of verse including the word analyze 
and anatomy, almost died of the following 
efforts : 

My analyze over the ocean, 

My analyze over the sea, 

Oh, who will go over the ocean 

And bring back my anatomy ? 
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Recent Books for Classrooms 


HIS IS ANOTHER of the 

lists prepared to aid teachers 

in selecting the outstanding 
titles from the recent books for chil- 
dren. Each book has been chosen 
because it makes a definite contribu- 
tion of interesting information to 
some one of the subject fields within 
the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum or age reading interest. 


Books for Young Children to Age Eight 
Cowboys of America, by Sanford 
Tousey. Rand McNally. $0.50. 

Everyday life of cowboys on the 
range and at the corral. 

Keo, the Otter, by Virgie Bernhardt. 
wo Little Navahos Dip Their 

Sheep, by Eva L. Butler. Wooden 

Bear, a Story of Switzerland, by 

Edna Potter. E. M. Hale & Co., 

Milwaukee. Each $0.15. 

Three attractive paper-covered 
books. One is a good story of the 
Navaho Indians, one of a little Swiss 
wood carver, and one of an animal. 
All are well illustrated, and are in the 
series called Picture Scripts. 


Books for Children from Eight to Twelve 
Each in His Own Way, by Alice 
Gall and Fleming Crew. Oxford. 
$2.00. 
Dramatic stories of animals that 
have had a share in some outstanding 
incidents in the world’s history. 


Rolling Along Through the Ages, by 
Marie E. Gilchrist and Lucille 
Ogle. Longmans. $1.25. 

The story of wheels from their first 
use to the modern application in 
streamlined trains. 


Prepared by American Library Association 
MARTHA PARKS 
Director 
Division of School Libraries 
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Tawny Goes Hunting, by Allen Chaf- 
fee. Random. $2.00. 
The story of a lively puma from 
babyhood to the mastery of the tricks 
of his livelihood. 


Books for Older Boys and Girls from 
Twelve to Seventeen 


Footlights Afloat, by Rose B. Knox, 
Doubleday. $2.00. 

An authentic picture of showboat 
days in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, presented in a story filled 
with the adventures of two young ac- 
tresses. 

Rising Thunder, by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. Longmans. $2.00. 

A fictionized account of Jack 
Jouett’s ride woven into the back- 
ground of other important events and 
the life and times of the American 
Revolution. 

Your Clothes and Personality, by 
Mildred Ryan. Appleton-Century. 
$1.75. 

A sensible and practical treatment 
of matters dear to every girl’s heart. 





Junior Literary Guild Books 


Petite Suzanne, by Marguerite de 
Angeli. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00. Group P, boys and girls, 
6, 7, 8. Grades: 3, 4; Teachers 
use grades 1, 2. Dewey classifica- 
tion: F (Fiction). 

As in Henner’s Lydia, Mrs. de 

Angeli tells in story and colorful pic- 


tures the day-to-day story of a little 

girl, this time, a French girl of the 

Gaspe Peninsula in Canada. Little 

Suzanne herself, her lovable family 

with their fine traditions, her friends, 

and the tourist lady from the United 

States come vividly to life. 

Tops and Whistles, by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. The Viking Press. 
$2.00. Group A, boys and girls, 
9,10,11. Grades: 4, 5,6; Teacher 
use grade 3. Dewey classification : 
790. 

Stories of historic early American 
toys, dramatically and authentically 
told in their original settings. These 
include a penny whistle that taught 
Ben Franklin his first lesson in thrift ; 
a set of pewter dishes which was 
presented to Betsy ; a drum that went 
West ; and Miss Lillie, a wax fashion 
doll of 1790—all of which played im- 
portant parts in the lives of boys and 
girls of young America. Illustrated 
by Grace Paull. 

Homespun, by Erick Berry. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. $2.00. Group 
B, girls 12-16. Grades: 7, 8; high 
school ; senior high school. Dewey 
classification : F (Fiction). 
America in the 1830's is vividly 

pictured through the adventures of 

the four Greenmans, a truly Ameri- 
can family. Mark, with his young 

bride, travels across the plains in a 

covered wagon to Santa Fe; Luke, 

headed for the sea, tramps west even 
to Vancouver Fort ; Stephen becomes 

a successful cotton trader in the gay 

French city of New Orleans; while 

Jerusha remains on the farm in 

Friendship, N. Y. An epic picture 























school library. Let 
you choose them! 


for others. 


519 UNION ST. 











It gives us as much pleasure as it does 
you to have new books in your 
us help 


have been doing this 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


Send your list to us for a bid. 
pay transportation and give the 
best discount obtainable in the state 


STOKES & STOCKELL,INC, BOOKSHOP | 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Buy the Best! 


Webster’s Collegiate is the ideal 
desk dictionary! 

Available in the following bindings: 

Heavy dark blue cloth, indexed.$3.50 
a. red, gold edges, in- 


dex 5 
Full ubes, black, gold edges, 
a, AIR RAS 7. 
Webster’s New International (Un- 
abridged) is the “supreme authority!” 
Available in the following bindings: 
No. 1. Buff buckram binding, 
marbled edges, indexed . $20.00 
No. 2. Sheep binding, marbled | 
edges, indexed......... 2 . 
No. 5. India paper, tan ae” 
buckram, gilt top, in- 
OS Ere 27.50 
No. 6. India paper, , full leather, 
ark brown, gilt top, in- 


MR oathixcaaeducesek 35.00 


810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE 
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AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





OUR 


ANIMAL BOOKS 


A SERIES IN HUMANE EDUCATION 
Edited by FRANCES E. CLARKE 


Director of Humane Education for the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


of the stories. 


The series interprets the habits and needs of all animals who de- 
pend on us for their welfare—pets, farm animals, town animals, 
animals in captivity, and wild animals. 


The last book, Book VII, PATHS TO CONSERVATION, tells 
about animals now extinct or fast disappearing, and how to 
protect, maintain, and increase the wild life that remains. 


A delightful reader for each grade from pre-school through Grade 
VI. Each is filled with stories, pictures, and activities that chil- 
dren love. The child characters are always the center of interest 


























of the early days of our country 
strikingly illustrated by Harold Von 
Schmidt. 


The Golden Sleeve, by Agnes Dan- 
forth Hewes. Doublelay, Doran & 
Co. $2.00. Group C, boys 12-16. 
Grades: 7, 8; high school. Dewey 
classification: F (Fiction). 

Agnes Danforth Hewes, distin- 
guished author of historical tales, 
turns to present-day life in the beau- 
tiful but arid Columbia River Valley 
for the theme of this book. Here she 
presents a vivid adventure story of 
today, rich in the atmosphere of the 
Northwest. Young Bart Sterling, 
with the help of a picturesque old- 
timer, dramatically uncovers the mys- 
tery of his uncle’s disappearance on 
a gold-prospecting trip. A splendid 
American story delightfully illustrat- 
ed by Herbert Morton Stoops. 


e 
W. V. Freiley 


Public education in Tennessee has 
lost one of its most faithful and 
lovable characters through the recent 
death of W. V. Freiley. Mr. Freiley 
served continuously as superintend- 


ent of Sequatchie County Schools 
from 1907 to 1923, and from 1934 
until his death. Teachers and school 
administrators in every section of 
the state will mourn his passing. 


es 
1938 Commencement 


Packet 


Contents 
Vitalized Commencement Manual contain- 
ing: 
Summaries of selected 1937 graduation 
programs 
Suggestions for programs on Social-Eco- 
nomic Goals of America 
Community check list on the goals 
Questions for discussion on the goals 
Social-Economic Goals for America— 
program developed by the Muncy- 
Muncy Creek, Pennsylvania, Public 
Schools in 1934 
Desirable Social-Economic Goals for 
America—program developed by the 
Aurora, Missouri, High School in 1934 
The Adoption of the Constitution—play 
developed by the Parnassus Junior 
High School, New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1937 
And other materials 
Sixteen-page feature — The Future of 
America—from the January Journal of 
the National Education Association to 
which is added a selected bibliography 
on each of the ten Social-Economic Goals 
The Constitution —the Guardian of Our 
Democracy—pageant developed by the 


Glens Falls, New York, High School, 

in 1937 
Commencement bibliography. 

Funds must accompany orders amounting 
to one dollar or less. Make checks or 
money orders payable to National Educa- 
tion Association, and mail.this order to 
rg Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 


Price—Fifty cents per packet; no dis- 
count for quantities. 


Teachers Boost 


Libraries in Lawrence 


Dear Mr. Holt: 

Since our county court did not have in 
their budget the $1,000 to match the state’s 
library fund, I requested each one of our 
one hundred eighty elementary teachers to 
raise $4.50 to match the state’s funds. This 
was not compulsory. They were merely 
requested to do so. Every one of our 
elementary teachers has complied with this 
request, and we have spent or will spend 
a little more than $1,600 for a central cir- 
culating library for elementary schools. 
For this we will have when our purchases 
of books are all made about seventeen 
hundred books which circulate to all of our 
schools once a month on teacher’s meeting 
days. Since our teachers have been so loyal 
and interested in our library project, I felt 
that they should have in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER some publicity about their 
achievement. 

Yours very truly, 
WYLIE WILLIs, 
Elementary Supervisor. 
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Proposed Teachers’ Camp in Falls Creek Falls Park 


SUMMER CAMP for public 
school teachers of Tennessee 
is being planned by leaders 

in the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. If their plans materialize, the 
camp will be in the wildly beautiful 
Falls Creek Falls Recreational Dem- 
onstration Area, comprising a solid 
tract of 14,000 acres in Bledsoe and 
Van Buren Counties, in process of 
development through the services of 
the National Park Service and the 
Federal Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

The idea of a teachers’ camp was 
first advanced three years ago by Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, then state com- 
missioner of education, at the an- 
nual meeting of county superintend- 
ents at Camp Clements, located on 
the Tennessee River at Rock Island. 
Camp Clements, incidentally, is only 
a few miles from the border of Falls 
Creek Falls Park, an advantage for 
the teacher-campers which will be 
made clear later in this paper. 

Soon after Dr. Cocking suggested 
a teachers’ camp as “a dream,” 
which, he said, he thought the teach- 
ers of the state should bring to a 
reality, plans were advanced for 
bringing it to realization. W. A. 
Bass, at that time executive secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, later succeeding Dr. Cocking as 
commissioner, expressed approval of 
the plan. Mr. Bass is now super- 
intendent of the Nashville School 
System. The idea attracted atten- 
tion among members of the associa- 
tion and thought was taken as to 
where such a camp might be located. 
It was generally agreed that it would 
best be placed somewhere on the 
Cumberland Plateau because of the 
agreeable summer climate of that 
highland section, its situation of ac- 
cessibility to all parts of the state 
and the natural beauty of the area. 
But nothing definite came of these 
early plans. The problem of raising 
a large amount of money for carry- 
ing them forward intervened. 

It was later learned that a federal 
project was going forward to de- 
velop the Falls Creek Falls Recrea- 
tional Demonstration Area and that 
cabins would be built there to pro- 
vide low cost vacation facilities for 
certain groups. Upon this advice, 
representatives of the education as- 


Prepared by the Division of State Information, 
Dr. Willis B. Boyd, Director, Department 
of Conservation, Sam F. Brewster, 

Commissioner 
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sociation considered the possibility of 
interesting the National Park Service 
in the establishment of a teachers’ 
camp. The department of educa- 
tion encouraged the idea, and sev- 
eral educators of the state requested 
that the project include plans for a 
teachers’ camp. The plans went 
ahead without such provisions. 

Within the past few months, how- 
ever, a situation has developed which 
indicates that Dr. Cocking’s “dream” 
may materialize, and that the teach- 
ers may soon have their summer 
camp available without cost to them. 
This realization will, according to 
education association officials, depend 
largely upon the interest and activity 
of the teachers themselves. 

Two units of a camp have been 
developed by the Park Service, with 
the thought that these, with other 
units yet to be built, would be utilized 
by certain youth groups. But now it 
appears that these groups may not be 
able to take advantage of these camp 
facilities, so that it might be possible 
to interest the Park Service in open- 
ing the camp to the teachers. 

Each unit now established has 
seven cottages and the total com- 
fortable capacity is fifty-six persons. 
Other units to be built would ac- 
commodate as many. There is a cen- 
tral lodge building for each unit 
where meetings and indoor recrea- 
tional activities might be held. The 
lodges have cooking facilities. Deep 
wells provide good water. 

Opinion of those who have been in- 
terested in furthering the plan is that 
the best method of operation would 
be similar to that practiced by the 
Future Farmers of Tennessee camps 
at Camp Clements—which is that the 
campers go in relays through the 
summer. At Camp Clements the 
boys are scheduled on a personnel 
basis of about 150, until, by the end 
of the season, approximately 1,500 
have been in camp. Boating, swim- 
ming, fishing and other outdoor and 
indoor recreations are the order at 
Camp Clements, but there are lec- 
tures, too, and planned study of 
phases of vocational agriculture. So 


it is that recreations could be prac- 
ticed at Falls Creek Falls Teachers’ 
Camp, if established, while persons 
of national reputation in the educa- 
tional field could be engaged to ap- 
pear before the groups. Interested 
persons have suggested that the 
teachers from each area might have 
reservations at the proposed camp 
for one or two week periods. 

Falls Creek Falls Park would be a 
delightful place for such a camp. 
Near the location of the camp units 
is located the waterfall from which 
the park gets its name, the highest 
falls east of the Rockies, no less than 
100 feet higher than Niagara. Near 
by, on the same escarpment are Cane 
Creek Falls, Cane Creek Cascades, 
Bridal Veil Falls, Piney Falls, Horse- 
pen Falls, Big Whetstone Falls, 
Johnnie Branch Falls and numerous 
other small cataracts and rapids. The 
falls hurtle down into gulfs with per- 
pendicular cliffs ranging in depth to 
500 feet. Within these gulfs are 
primeval forests of hemlock, yellow 
poplar, sugar tree and scores of other 
species. This is really virgin timber 
for there has been no cutting of trees 
for commercial ends, due to the re- 
gion’s inaccessibility. Stream beds 
in the gulfs are filled with great 
boulders. In spring and summer the 
gulfs and the plateau are brightened 
by wild honeysuckle, mountain laurel, 
rhododendron and the many other 
species of highland wildflowers. 
Wild life abounds in the area. Ruffed 
grouse, quail, and other bird life are 
here. Gray and red squirrel, red 
fox, a few deer and other creatures 
may be seen. There are fish in the 
streams, but for the sportsman-fish- 
erman it may be explained that the 
famous fishing waters of the Caney 
Fork, Collins and Rocky Rivers are 
only nine miles away. Thus, the 


bird lovers, the nature student, the” 


geologist, the biologist, the fisherman 
and the hiker would all find this area 
of impelling interest. 

The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion might operate the teachers’ 
camp on a non-profit basis. Perhaps, 
under such an arrangement, costs to 
the individual might be made smaller 
than costs of staying at home. 

Roads are being built through the 
parks, fire patrols are established, 

(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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HONEY BEAR 


HE THIRD GRADE was 

studying bears. Many sup- 

plementary stories and pictures 
had been brought by the children. 
One morning Jack offered as his 
contribution Honey Bear, a narrative 
poem written by Dixie Willson and 
published in book form by the Algon- 
quin Publishing Company of New 
York. We fell at once under the 
genial spell of this beautiful chil- 
dren’s classic. Breathlessly we lis- 
tened while the pinky, winky baby 
was stolen from the teeney, greeney 
cabin by the big, black bear and hid 
deep within the dusky, rusky forest. 
When the reading was finished, 
someone suggested that we build the 
teeney, greeney cabin in our school- 
room. This met with eager approval. 

It was a most enthusiastic group of 
boys who went forth one afternoon to 
visit the local furniture stores in 
search of large packing boxes to be 
used as building material. Through 
the patient generosity of these furni- 
ture dealers we had strips from 
wooden crates for the framework 
and mattress boxes for the walls and 
roof. A small cardboard box from 
a grocery store made the chimney. 
Orange crates supplied palings for 
the fence. 

Those who have attempted build- 
ing projects with very young children 
can well understand the slow and 
laborious efforts of hands so un- 
skilled and youthful. In this fact it- 
self, however, lies one opportunity for 
training. Leading children cheerful- 
ly to continue a difficult task and 
courageously to persevere until a 
standard of perfection is reached is 
truly an objective in education. So 
it was that at the end of some two 
strenuous, but happy and triumphant, 
months our cabin stood ready for its 
paint. 

During a spirited group discussion 
it was agreed to paint the exterior 
sage green with blind green shutters 
and window boxes. A pink and white 
nursery wallpaper was chaqsen with 
pink-dotted window curtains and 
pink sweet peas in the window boxes. 
Pink and green cloth was cut in 
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narrow strips and a rag rus 
woven for the floor. 

Somewhere along the way the idea 
was conceived of adapting and pre- 
paring Honey Bear for pantomime 
and giving a public program. The 
children selected the various charac- 
ters, and by introducing two choruses 
of woodcutters and dream fairies the 
cast was sufficiently expanded so that 
each child had a part. It was decided 
to give a morning performance in the 
auditorium and to invite the grammar 
school, the high school, and interested 
patrons and friends. Tickets were 
sold at five cents each, the proceeds to 
be used to cover expenses and to buy 
supplies for the room. 

Although for three busy and happy 
months Honey Bear was our center 





of interest, ever watchful 
lest our classwork should be neglect- 
ed. The noisy work of building and 
papering was done after dismissal 
time; the measuring, painting, sew- 
ing, and weaving ‘was done inciden- 
tally during library, activity, or 
study periods. Each child was given 
a vital part in the work and each was 
inade to feel that his efforts were ap- 
preciated. The aggressive child was 
led to give way to others ; the retiring 
child was led forward and encour- 
aged. 
Skills Developed Through This Unit 


I, Reading. 


we were 


1. Oral. 

a. Preparing Honey Bear 
for effective reading 
during the pantomime. 

2. Silent. 


a. Adapting Honey Bear 
for stage production. 

b. Reading other stories 
and books about bears. 


Honey Bear's House 
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II. English. 
1. Oral. 


a. Spontaneous group dis- 
cussions in planning and 
building the cabin and in 
producing the play. 

b. Working in committees 
on the various tasks. 

c. Explaining the project 
to room visitors. 

d. Inviting other grades to 
see the work. 











CONTIN ENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


i UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado _ 

























SEND TODAY for Complete Aenean | 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. Z) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
| 
| 





Summer Quarter Catalog 





| Summer Recreation Bulletin: 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
| Graduate School Bulletin—— 


1 
| 
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VI. 


2. Written. 

a. Individual reports of the 
project. 

b. Book reports based on 
silent reading. 

c. Composition of original 
stories and poems. 

d. Thanking friends who 
donated materials or in 
any way assisted. 

e. Writing notices of the 
play for the newspaper. 

Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring—inch, half inch, 
foot, yard. 

2. Estimating number of peo- 
ple in audience from door 
receipts. 

3. Bookkeeping — adding ex- 
penses and deducting from 
money collected. 

4. Counting money and writ- 
ing dollars and cents. 


5. Depositing money in bank. 

6. Checking money out of 
bank to pay for needed 
room supplies. 

7. Getting a post office money 
order in ordering new 
books. 

Art. 

1. Deciding on harmonizing 
colors. 

2. Selecting wallpaper, rug, 
curtains. 

3. Discussing costumes. 

4. Making tickets for the play. 

5. Illustrating original stories 
and poems. 

Music. 

1. Learning two choruses for 
the play. 

a. “The Woodcutter.” 
b. “Lullaby”—Brahms. 

2. Learning two dances for the 

play. 


a. Honey Bear’s Dance. 
b. Dance of the Dream 
Fairy. 

Nature Study. 

1. Study of necessary 
setting. 

2. Study of bears, owls, foxes, 
wildcats, and rabbits to 
have these characters appear 
realistic. 


forest 


Attitudes and Appreciations Developed 


)e 


Through These Experiences 
Love of good literature, especially 
poetry. 

Interest in amateur dramatics. 


3. Ability to work in groups. 

4. Interest in harmony in home fur- 
nishings. 

Ability of child to direct his own 
efforts during work periods and 
rehearsals. 

6. Feeling of gratitude toward 
friends who donated materials or 
in any way gave assistance. 
Pride in the ability to achieve a 
difficult task and _ successfully 
reach one’s objective. 

8. Spirit of altruism manifested by: 

a. Giving one hundred tickets to 
underprivileged children. 

b. Giving the finished playhouse 
to a little girl recovering from 
infantile paralysis —Carmine 

Jackson, Crichlow Grammar School, 
Murfreesboro. 


ow 


N 


* 
Proposed Teachers’ Camp 


(Continued from page twenty-six) 
fencing is under way and scientifical- 
ly curious groups are already finding 
the area interesting and productive 
of lore. 

Tennessee teachers interested in 
the establishment of such a camp 
might write to the executive secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, 602 Cotton States Building, 
Nashville, and express their opinions 
on the idea. 

& 


Pan-American Day 
April 14 
The Day of the Americas 


The president of the United States, 
by proclamation, has fixed April 14 
as Pan-American Day, and the peo- 
ple of the country are called upon 
‘to observe the day with appropriate 
ceremonies, thereby giving expression 
to the spirit of continental solidarity 
and to the sentiments of cordiality 
and friendly feeling which the gov- 
ernment and people of the United 
States entertain toward the peoples 
and governments of the other repub- 
lics of the American continent.” 

Schools, colleges, and universities, 
clubs, civic and commercial associa- 
tions, and the public generally ob- 
serve the day with appropriate cere- 
monies. Material for the use of 
groups and individuals planning to 
present programs may be secured 
without cost by addressing the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


tions reaching their member- 
ship goal and paying their 
annual dues by November 10 are 
published on the Gold Leaf Honor 


Roll. 


Piers racing hi associa- 


District No. | 


Carter County Council: Cloudland, 
Hampton High, Range, Valley Forge, 
Tiger Valley, Cedar Grove, Carden’s Bluff, 
Hopson; New: Siam, Southside. 

Carter County, Elizabethton Council: 
Duffield, Elizabethton Junior High, Eliza- 
bethton High, Harold McCormick, West 
Side. 


Greene County Council: Baileyton, 
Cedar Creek, Doke High. 

Greene County, Greeneville Council: 
Greeneville High, Junior High. 

Sullivan County, Kingsport Council: 


Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Jackson, Geo. 
Washington, Robt. E. Lee; New: Junior 
High. 
Sullivan County Council: Arcadia, 
Blountville, Cedar Grove, Dixon Gram- 
mar, Fordtown, Gunnings, Holston Insti- 
tute, Holston View, Ore Bank, Sullivan 
High, Warpath, West View, Reedy Creek, 
Indian Springs, Cold Springs; Reinstated: 
Paperville, Rock Springs; New: Riggs. 
Unicot County Council: Love St. Erwin 
High, Temple Hill; New: Rocky Flats. 
Washington County, Johnson City Coun- 
cil: Columbus Powell, Johnson City Junior 
High, Keystone, Old Martha Wilder, 
Northside Johnson City, Pine Grove, 
Science Hills, Southside Johnson City, 
Training School, West Side Johnson City, 
Annie Wilder Stratton; New: Barnes. 
Washington County Council: Jonesboro, 
Sulphur Springs, Bowmantown; Rein- 
stated: Buffalo; New: Ashbury, Fairview, 


Fall Branch, Matson, Mitchell Springs, 
New Victory, Woodlawn. 
District No. 2 
Cocke County: New: Rankin. 
Grainger County: Rutledge; New: 
Washburn. 


Hamblen County, Morristown Council: 
Carringer Junior High, Morristown Senior 
High, Roberts, Sherwood, Rose. 

Hawkins County: Rogersville, Surgoins- 
ville; New: Church Hill. 

Jefferson County: Jefferson City, White 
Pine; New: New Market. 


District No. 3 


Anderson County: §. Clinton; New: 
Moore’s. 

Claiborne County: Clairfield, Valley 
Creek, Harrogate; New: Tazewell. 

Blount County. Council: Calderwood, 
Fort Craig, Bassell Alcoa, Everett High, 
Friendsville, Maryville High, Lanier; 
New: West Side. 

Knox County Council: Alice Bell, Ash- 
bury, Bearden, Blue Grass, Carter High, 
Central High, Chilhowee, Galbreath, Inskip, 
Moores, Mt. Olive, Pleasant Ridge, Ram- 
say, Ritta, John Sevier, Third Creek, 
Robert Huff, Sevier Holmes, Riverdale; 

ew: New Hopewell, Amhurst, Young’s 
High, Gibbs High, Bonny Kate. 

Knox County, Knoxville Council: Bell 
House, Belle Morris, Brownlow, Claxton, 
Fairgarten, Flannekin, Griffin, Lincoln 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 


State President 





High, Lonsdale, McCallie, McCampbell, 
Meade, Mountain View, Mynders, Oak- 
wood, Park Lowry, Perkins, Rule Junior 
High, Sequoyah, Staub, Lockett, S. Knox- 
ville, Moses, Christenberry: New: Tyson 
Junior High, S. Knoxville Junior High. 


District No. 4 
Loudon County Council: New: Martel, 


Meadow. 
McMinn County Council: Claxton, 
Englewood, Etowah City Grammar, 


Etowah High, Forrest Hill, Gravel Hill, 
Hillsview, McMinn County High, Mt. 
Harmony, North Athens, North Etowah, 
Pleasant Grove, North, Pleasant Grove, 
South, Riceville, Mouse Creek, Poplar 
Hill, Idlewild; New: Ingleside, Russell. 

Meigs County Council: Big Springs, 
Euchee, Ten Mile, Peakland, Decatur. 

Monroe County Council: Central High, 
Sweetwater High, Tellico Plains. 

Polk County: Conasauga. 


Roane County Council: Harriman, 
Kingston, Rockwood, South MHarriman, 
Eureka. 


District No. 5 


Hamilton County, Chattanooga Council: 
Avondale, Brainerd Junior High, Cedar 
Hill, Central Grammar, Clara Carpenter, 
East Lake Grammar, East Lake Junior 
High, Glenwood, Hardy Junior High, 
Highland Park, Lookout Junior High, 
Louie Sanderson, Missionary Ridge, North 
Chattanooga Junior High, South St. Elmo, 
Sunnyside, ‘Third District, Dickinson. 

Hamilton County Council:  Apison, 
Sawyer, Meadow View, Ganne, Red Bank, 
Red Bank Junior High; New: Bess 
Shepherd, East Ridge. 

Rhea County: Spring City. 

Marion County: New: Jasper. 


District No. 6 


Cumberland County: Crossville. 

Fentress County: Allardt, Jamestown; 
New: Clarkrange, Forbus. 

Morgan County Council: Burrville, 
Deer Lodge, Lancing, Oakdale, Petros, 
Sunbright, Wartburg, Rankin’s Chapel, 
Pine Orchard; New: Catoosa, Hatley, 
Piney, Potter’s Chapel, Shadeland, Oak 
Hill, White Oak, Elizabeth. 

Overton County: Livingston, Rickman. 

Putnam County: Algood, Baxter, Mon- 
terey, Cookeville. 


Scott County Council: Huntsville, 
Oneida, Rugby Road, Burchfield; New: 
Glenmary. 

Pickett County: New: Byrdstown, 
Smyrna. 


District No. 7 


DeKalb County: Dowelltown. 

Rutherford County Council: Christiana 
High, Crichlow, Fosterville, Jefferson, 
Lavergne, Lascassas High, Smyrna High, 
Training School; New: Bryson. 

Warren County: Central High, Mc- 
Minnville Grammar, Fairview, Morrison; 
New: Viola. 

Cannon County: New: Elkins. 

White County: New: Mt. Riverette. 


District No. 8 


Jackson County: Gainesboro. 

Smith County: Carthage. 

Sumner County: Gallatin, Ocana, Port- 
land. 

Wilson County: Highland Heights, Mc- 


Clain; New: Mt. Juliet. 
Chester County: Reinstated: WHender- 
sonville. 


District No. 9 


Bedford County: Shelbyville. 

Coffee County: Tullahoma. 

Franklin County Council: Cowan, Dech- 
erd, Estill Springs, Huntland, Winchester, 
Sewanee. 








Question: 


How much will T. P. U. 
protection cost me? 








Answer: T.P.U. protection is 
priced in complete har- 
mony with your particular 
income and needs. 


T.P.U. Certificates range from $6 to 
$30 per year. Think of it! Liberal 
financial protection for you within 
those nominal figures no matter what 
may be your salary, living expenses, or 
degree of financial independence. 
Teachers everywhere find T.P.U. to 
be reliable and just; that when they 
are disabled, benefits are paid fully 
and promptly. Tell us about your 
particular requirements — we'll pre- 
scribe the T.P.U. protection you 
need. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


108 T.P.U. Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Grundy County Council: Coalmont, Pal- 
mer, Tracy City, Valley Home, Myers 
Hall; New: Altamont, Northcutts. 

Lincoln County: Dellrose, Petersburg 


Grammar. 
District No. 10 

Giles County Council: Campbellsville, 
Cedar Grove, Lynnville, Prospect, Pulaski 
Central High, Brick Church; New: 
Frankewing. 

Marshall County: Lewisburg. 

Maury County: New: Andrews. 

Williamson County: Franklin Elemen- 
tary, Franklin High. 

Wayne County: New: Collinwood. 


District No. || 

Cheatham County: Ashland City. 

Robertson County, Springfield Council: 
Greenbrier, Main Street; New: Hack- 
berry. 

Davidson County, Nashville Council: 
Bailey Junior High, Caldwell, Cavert, 
Clemons, Cohn Junior High, East Nash- 
ville High, Eastland, Elliott, Fall, Fehr, 
Highland Heights, Knox, Lockeland, Park 
Avenue, Ransom, Ross, Sylvan Park, Tar- 
box, Warner, Aiken; New: East Nashville 
Junior High. 

Davidson County Council: Alex Green, 
Andrew Jackson, Antioch Elementary, 
Beechland, Bordeaux, Cane Ridge, Donel- 
son, Dupont, Edenwold, Goodlettsville, 
Hamilton, Inglewood, Jere Baxter, Joelton, 
Lickton, Mims, Morney, Oglesby, Parmer, 
Richland, Robertson Academy, South Har- 
peth, Stokes, Turner, Una, Wade, Wood- 
mont, Berry, Rosemont, Tusculum, Jor- 
donia; New: Dan Mills, Forrest Grove, 


Tom Joy. 
District No. 12 

Dickson County: Burns, Charlotte. 

Hickman County: Centerville, Nunnelly ; 
New: Sunrise. 

Lewis County: Hohenwald. 

Perry County: New: Perry County 
High, Linden. 


District No. 13 

Carroll County: Trezevant. 

Dyer County: S. Dyersburg, Dyersburg ; 
New: Samaria, Jennie Bell, Hillcrest, 
Heloise. 

Lake County: Tiptonville. 

Henry County Council: Lee, Cottage 
Grove, Buchanan. 

Obion County: Cloverdale High; New: 
Rives, South Fulton, Troy, Mason Hall, 
Woodland Mills, Westover. 


District No. 14 

Hardeman County: Middleton. 

Henderson County Council: Lexington, 
Brown, City School; New: Bargerton. 

Madison County: New: Huntersville, 
Uptonville. 

Madison County, Jackson-Central Coun- 
ctl: College Street, Jackson High, Jack- 
son Junior High. 

McNairy County: Selmer. 

Decatur County: New: Decaturville, 
Parsons, Sardis Ridge, Beacon, Mt. Oak, 
Rocky Springs, Pleasant Hill, Hydro, 
Garrett, Perryville, Hall, Mt. Lebanon, 
Old Center, Dunavant, Glenwood, Liberty, 
Lancaster, Crawford, Utah, Union Hall, 
Smith, Bible Hill, Thurman. 


District No. 15 


Tipton County Council: 
Mason; Reinstated: Owen. 

Crockett County Council: Alamo, Bells, 
Cross Roads, Dry Hill, Hellen’s Bluff, 


Covington, 
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Hopewell; New: Broadview, Crockett 
Mills, Maury City, Nance, New School 
Johnson Grove 

Fayette County Council: New: Fayette 


County High. 

Shelby County Council: Arlington, Bart- 
lett, Bolton, Brunswick, Coleman, Ellen- 
dale, Forest Hill, Geo. James, Mable 
Williams, Graggs, Lucy, Millington, Rose- 
mark, Oakville, Whitehaven 

Shelby County, Memphis Council: Ern- 
est Adams, Bellevue Junior High, Bethel 
Grove, Bruce, Central High, Cummings 
Fairview Junior High, Gordon, Guthrie, 
A. B. Hill, Hollywood, Humes High 
School, Idlewild, Lauderdale, Lawler, 
Leath, Lions Open Air, Lenox, Leroy 
Pope, Rozelle, Maury, Memphis Tech 
High, Merrill, Messick, Peabody, Snow- 
den, Southside, St. Paul, Ford N. Taylor, 
Teachers Training, Treadwell, Riverside, 
Vollentine. : 

Only dues received by the state treasurer 
on or before November 10 are included in 
this report. Memberships received after 
that date were too late to be added. 

364 Gold Leaf Associations on Honor 
Roll. 

5 reinstated. 

108 new associations. 

Total 477 associations on roll 


Blount County School 
News 


During the first four months of the 
1937-38 school year a total of 5,913 pupils 
were enrolled in the elementary schools 
of Blount County. This exceeds the total 
net enrollment for the year 1936-37 by 525. 
The average daily attendance for the four 
months ending December 17 was 94.15 per 
cent of the total enrollment. For the same 
period last year the average daily attend- 
ance was 93.1 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. Only four schools in the county 
fell below an average daily attendance of 
ninety per cent of their enrollment. These 
schools are one-teacher schools, and three 
of them are located in mountain sections 
where many of the children have to walk 
a long distance to reach them. 

During the first four months of the 
present school year, 918 pupils were en- 
rolled in the six high schools of the 
county. This is a gain of fifty-one over 
the total enrollment on the same date last 
year. The average daily attendance in the 
high schools for the four months ending 
December 17 was 96.95 per cent of the 
total enrollment. This is an increase in 
attendance over that of the first four 
months of last year. 

Three hundred four eighth-grade pupils 
took the eighth-grade promotion test in 
April, 1937. Three hundred pupils en- 
rolled in the first year of high school on 
August 30, 1937. This does not indicate 
that all except four of those completing the 
eighth grade in April entered high school 
in August, but the figures are interesting 
and do show that a large per cent of the 
pupils who are now completing the eighth 
grade in Blount County are entering high 
school. 

One thousand five hundred volumes are 
now in the shelves of the circulating library. 
This number will be increased to 1,800 
when all the orders are in. These books 
will be in use in the schools before the last 
of January. 


Pedagogical Piffle 


CLAYTON JAMES 


Miner 
Ephraim insisted he was a miner. 
“What kind of a miner is yuh?” asked 
Mose. 
“Kalsominer,” answered Ephraim. 
x «* 
Paradise Lost 
Adam was walking past the Garden of 
Eden with his two sons. “Boys, there’s 
where your mother ate us out of a home,” 
he remarked. 
* 


“Teacher, you know Billy 
neck ?” 
“Yes, what about it?” 
“He fell in the creek up to it yesterday.” 
x« « 
“Johnny, what is the shape of the world 
in which we live?” the teacher asked. 
“Pa says it’s in a helluva shape!” 
x « 
“Who was the speaker of the evening?” 
asked one who was not there. 
“The toastmaster, of course,” a survivor 


replied. 
x « 
Widow 

“Remember, Mrs. Jones, that though it 
may be hard to be made a widow there is 
always a comforter for you.” 

“Could you give me his address?” 

x « 

“The time will come,” shrieked the 
lecturer on woman’s rights, “when women 
will get men’s wages.” 

“Yes,” said the weak little man in the 
back seat, “next Saturday night.” 

x * 

They call a certain cliff in the Yosemite 

Valley “Poison Point,” because one drop 


is enough. 
x «* 
The Story of the Four Drowned 
Scotchmen 
Each man bet a quarter that he could 
stay under water longer than the other 
three—the winner take all. 
x « 
Difference Between a Scotchman and 


a Canoe 


. 4 
What Is the Definition for a 


Scotchman? 

A person whose thrift teaches him to 
take long steps to save shoe leather, but 
whose caution advises him to take short 
steps to avoid ripping his pants. 

x « 
As Others See Us 

Teacher—“What are people called who 
are always trying to point out other 
people’s defects?” 

W illie—“Teachers.” 

x * 
Surprise 

Preacher—“Well, Rastus, how did you 
find yourself this morning?” : 

Rastus—“O, I just pulled back the quilts 
and there I was.” 


Burch’s 


A canoe tips. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


The Rural Community and Its 
Schools, by Charles D. Lewis. 
World Book Co. Pp. 412. 

Some months ago I picked up a 
textbook which contained a chapter 
entitled “The Problem of the Rural 
Child.” Written in above the cap- 
tion was this astute verdict of some 
college student, “How to get to the 
city.” I do not know Mr. Lewis, 
but I believe if we are wise we will 
try to keep him in Tennessee. (He 
is a faculty member at the Middle 
Tennessee State Teachers College.) 
He writes intelligibly and interest- 
ingly. His thesis savors little of 
the academic but rather of the first- 
hand experiences and convictions of 
one who has grown up with and is 
now living intimately with his prob- 
lem. His book is less a treatment 
of pedagogy than a fine statement of 
rural sociology, economics, and cul- 
tural trends. It contains, however, 
a surprising amount of up-to-date 
information, realistic administrative 
insight, and practical and progressive 
educational philosophy. Indeed it is 
written expressly for that “upper 
twenty to forty per cent of teachers 
of rural America who are able to 
catch a vision of their responsibility 
and the possibility of the higher 
service that is within their reach.” 
My own conviction is it should ap- 
peal particularly to that small and 
able administrative element who in 
any line of work are the focal cen- 
ters of progress and the inspirations 
of many others who willingly follow 
worthy leaders. 

Not that this volume ignores the 
common problems of administration 
and teaching. There is an able treat- 
ment of school administrative units, 
financial inequalities, inadequate 
budgets, rural school curriculum 
philosophy and organization, suitable 
and adequate school plants and equip- 
ment, the inadequacies of one- and 
two-teacher country schools, the 
deficiencies of rural health practices 
—these and other similar problems 
we have often met before in edu- 
cational literature. But more sig- 
nificant than these is the author’s 
success in setting the complete stage 
of rural life—the contrasting char- 
acteristics of past and present rural 
civilization, the gradual mechanizing 
both of agriculture and urban indus- 
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try with the consequent drying-up of 
rural small industrial activity, the 
growing discontent of rural peoples, 
the selective migration from the 
farm, and the gradual decline of 
those sterling character qualities 
which were the strength of the na- 
tion prior to the present century. 
Mr. Lewis raises a vigorous protest 
to national tendencies which associate 
adequacy and quality in living too 
exclusively with urban enterprise. 
Rural unhealth as manifested in de- 
teriorating religious observances, 
meager educational opportunity, in- 
adequate sanitation, cultural barren- 
ness, and the steady drain of better 
minds to city environments must in- 
evitably have grave consequences and 
produce disruptive changes in the 
social and political economy of the 
nation. 

Mr. Lewis advances no panacea 
of his own. The instruments of im- 
provement, he believes, are found 
largely in the institutions and indi- 
viduals we now have at hand or as 
supplemented by the lessons that 
Scandinavian countries have so suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. In any 
event, his thinking should lend en- 
couragement to those venturesome 
spirits who perceive in the ailing 
agricultural areas of our land a chal- 
lenging frontier for twentieth cen- 
tury social leadership and an inter- 
esting laboratory for bold and sen- 
sible experimentation.—P. L. P. 


New Books and 
Materials Received 


Our Animal Books. A Series in 
Humane Education. D. C. Heath 
and Co. Primer and Readers for 
Grades I-VI. $0.72 to $0.88. 

A new series of readers “to moti- 
vate in the growing citizen, from his 
preschool days to junior high school, 
an intelligent regard for his own pets 
and for the animals of his city, state, 
and country.” These are attractive- 
ly illustrated and carefully graded 
readers prepared by competent teach- 


ers and animal authorities. Excel- 

lent for supplementary reading ma- 

terial. 

The New Wag and Puff, Surprise 
Stories, New Stories, and Best 
Stories, by Marjorie Hardy. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 

New reading materials for the 
primary and intermediate grades 
prepared by a competent authority in 
the field of children’s reading. 
Activity Speer, Grade Seven and 

Grade Eight, by Horace Mann 

Buckley and Margaret L. White. 

World Book Co. 

Two carefully prepared spelling 
books of the Grade II through Grade 
VIII series by these authors in which 
they propose “to make automatic the 
correct spelling of 4,000 to 6,000 
words most néeded in the writing of 
pupils and of adults.” 

In Little America with Byrd, by Joe 
Hill, Jr. (of the ice party) and 
Ola Davis Hill (his mother). 
Ginn and Co. $1.00. 

“Based upon experiences of the 
fifty-six men of the Second Antartic 
Expedition.” An interestingly writ- 
ten account illustrated by more than 
seventy-five photographs, most of 
which are full page. Excellent for 
upper intermediate and junior high 
school grades. 

Helpers, by J. C. Waddell, Lois 
Nemic, and Maybell Bush. The 
Macmillan Co. $0.96. 

A simply written social studies 
book for primary grades built around 
the study of community life and 
occupations. 

French Commercial Correspondence 
and Readings, by Louis J. Fish 
and William B. Snow. Gregg 
Publishing Co. $1.20. 

A book designed to supplement the 
usual materials of high school 
French courses for students inter- 
ested in commercial correspondence 
and readings. 

Economics — Basic Principles and 
Problems, by Rudolf K. Michels. 
Gregg Publishing Co. $1.60. 

A text for advanced high school 
students designed that students 
should “emerge from a course in 
economics possessing the knowledge 
for making sound judgments about 
socially important problems.” 
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EiIVING SAFELY 


By Bowman-Boston 


A new text-workbook in safety education containing activity, text, and 
werk materials on everyday safety measures for home, school, 
Illustrated. 


Just off the press! New MACMILLAN LIBRARY LIST of books for 


* the elementary and high schools based on the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
catalogues. Grade range in the elementary list is indicated. The Dewey 
* Decimal Classification is also given for each title. Write for your copy. 
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Games, by Jesse H. Bancroft. The 

Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

A commendably complete revision 
of the author’s earlier book. Games 
of all types for young and old. 
Henry Barnard — An Introduction, 

by Ralph C. Jenkins and Gertrude 

C. Warner. The Connecticut State 

Teachers Association, Hartford. 

An interesting appraisal and de- 
scription of Henry Barnard’s life 
and achievement released on the cen- 
tennial of the beginning of Bar- 
nard’s service to public education. 
The Biography of a High School, by 

William A. Wetzel. American 

Book Co. Pp. 327. 

This volume is a biography not 
only of a school but also of a wise 
and kindly educator. Mr. Wetzel 
was for thirty-four years principal of 


the Trenton (New Jersey) High 
School, he being the second to hold 


that position in the sixty years of the 
school’s existence. His services con- 
sequently cover almost a half of the 
period of ascendency of the Ameri- 
can public high school. He writes 
with a rich practical wisdom and 
with a directness and_ simplicity 
which warrant the permanent in- 


clusion of this volume in the litera- 
ture of American secondary educa- 
tion. The man is as interesting as 
the school about which he writes. 
His reminiscences cover practically 
all phases of an administrator’s rela- 
tions with students, faculty, and com- 
munity. The book is really a vital- 
ized manual of successful modern 
school leadership. Much attention is 
devoted to the more important 
changes in philosophy and practice 
which have characterized secondary 
education over the past generation. 
A wealth of illustrative incidents and 
case studies adds a quality of gen- 
uineness to all discussions. Here 
is a fine statement from a veteran 
educator who never grew old in his 
enthusiasms or in the exercise of his 
profession.—P. L. P. 


Growth Due to 
Change 


The state and national education 
associations have won a place in the 
affections of the teachers of the 
United States. It is clear to all that 
salaries have advanced as these as- 


sociations have increased their enroll- 
ment, and as they have given better 
point and purpose to their drives for 
adequate pay, for improved regula- 
tions, and for better retirement plans. 

The National Union of Teachers 
and local associations accomplished 
exactly the same for the teachers of 
England. The N. U. T. has the con- 
fidence and appreciation of all teach- 
ers just as has the N. E. A. in the 
United States. One of the chief rea- 
sons for the phenomenal success in 
each of these nations is that it is the 
aim to make all that is done for 
teachers count even more strongly 
for the children. 

The same may be said for the asso- 
ciations in a few other countries. It 
is one of the functions of the world 
federation to acquaint all nations 
with the achievements of the organi- 
zations that are most successful in 
promoting the welfare of the profes- 
sion. 

It is the desire of the W. F. E. A. 
to do for the national associations of 
the world what the national associa- 
tions are actually accomplishing for 
local and regional associations in 
the nation.—J. W. CRABTREE. 








... Say teachers about Greyhound's 
free booklet, "This Amazing America” 


Next to seeing America’s wonders in person, your you'll find yourself planning to include a few of 
pupils will most enjoy seeing and reading about __ these exciting places in next summer's vacation 
them in “This Amazing America.” Here in one trip. All of these extraordinary places can be 
booklet are 140 colorful ways to arouse class in- visited by Greyhound... at fares which average 
terest in geography, history, travel... 140 natural only % the cost of driving a small private car. 
and man-made oddities pictured and described to Don’t wait until summer to introduce yourself to 


appeal equally to children and adults. Super-Coach travel. The comfort and savings are 
Your students won't be the only ones interested... | equally welcome for week-end trips all year ‘round. 











|GREYHOUND | 














gape OE URS MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound’s booklet, “THs AmazinG AMERICA.” 
It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange and unbelievable things and places. For your 
free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
If you want fares and facts about any trip, jot down place you wish to visit on line below. 
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SANFORD-GORDY AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


With Old World A series of twenty-one large size 
Background American history maps with first 

three maps devoted to the Old 
World background. This series is distinguished by 
excellent authorship, superb cartography—and a very 
reasonable price. The series is available in manila, 
vellum, and hand-mounted material, and in a wide 
variety of mountings. It is the same size and can be 
included with a selection of the European history maps 
shown below. Minimum requirement for classification 
is nine American History Maps. 


WEBSTER-KNOWLTON-HAZEN WORLD HISTORY MAPS 


Pasty-Five Mage Seem Purty-Ove mage hage- ATWOOD REGIONAL-POLITICAL 
Which to Choose ning with a chart on MAPS 


pre-history and run- - 
ning through to the World in 1921. The authors Same Type That Probably the most widely 
are recognized authorities. Selections can be Appears in Your Selling series of maps in the 
United States! Because 


made for Ancient, Medieval, and Modern his- Textbook ; 
tory, or Early and Later European history they furnish an abundance 
‘ ; A : ey of reference material, they are in great demand by 
or for World history. Available in a wide the many who teach geography by problems, proj- 
variety of map stocks and mountings. ects, and socialized recitations. The series consists of 
Write for our history catalog. Minimum nine large 52 x 60-inch maps in multi-color, and are 

requirement for classification is eighteen hand-mounted on muslin. 

European History Maps. This close correlation with the geography texts used in 
Tennessee schools, written by Professor W. W. Atwood, 
- makes them unusually desirable as standard equipment for 
SIXTEEN-INCH PHYSICAL- our schools. The manual which accompanies them gives a 
POLITICAL GLOBE wealth of questions, problems, suggestions, and teaching aids. 
A Brochure in Colors, Describing Them, Is Yours for the Asking. 


The New This new globe was 
School edited by an emi- PHYSICAL-ENVIRONMENT MAPS 


Globe nent leader in the By Dr. A. E. Parkins These Parkins maps are recognized as 

profession of ge- of Peabody College the finest semi-pictorial type of map 

ography teaching. Every published. They give a picture of the 

feature and name on this earth’s dominant physical features that is immediately under- 

stood by children even in third and fourth grade levels. The 

maps carry a minimum number of usable political names in an 
unusually large, clear type. A superb series of maps. 


globe was shown with 
a view to its utility in 
the classroom. This 
globe is for children's May We Help You Work Out Your Requirements for Classification? 
use, simplified, yet 
adequate. 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Free Social Studies Units 

To teachers contemplating the requisitioning of maps 
this spring, we will be glad to give, without obligation, 
two valuable social studies units written by a teacher 
in one of the leading teachers colleges. They are some- 
thing which you can use the day they are received. 
Sign and mail this coupon, and our representative will 
deliver or mail the units to you, and will gladly help 
you work out your requirements for classification. 








(Name) (Position) 





(School) (City) 
Will make up map requisition about— 








(Date) 
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